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* HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


nD MINI ia wavs caw cah soesseee New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. Cc. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from, 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 
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Piease Remember ! 
In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ilst. Give your full address—name, post- 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

$d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates of freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 





8-4-c 8ST. LOUIS. 
eer pte oy ngs set postpa 
moun or framing, sen 
for ONE DOLLAR. randest 
chanceever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

B-Hetots 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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AUGUST 1, 1875. 


The following new books will be issued by 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


First Book of Zoology ; 
BY PROF. EDWARD MORSE. 


Youman’s Class Book of Chemistry, ; 
NEW EDITION, BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


The First Book of Physiology, 


Designed to aid Beginners in the Observation and Study of Animal Functions. 


BY W. J. YOUMANS, M. D. 
Illustrated School History of the World, 
From theearliest ages to the present time, accompanied with numerous maps and engravings. 
BY JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A. M. M. D. 
Brusi’s Drawing, 


Advanced, Perspective, and Shading Series. Five Books and Manual. 


Primers of History and Literature, 


Edited by J. R. Green, M. A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, at Oxford. 
Cloth, 50 cents each. History of Greece. By CU. A. Fyffe, M. A. English Grammar. 
R. Morris, LL. D. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL SHORTLY APPEAR: 
English History, by J. R. Green; French History, by Charlotte Yonge; Greek Literature, by R. 


C. Jebb, M. A; Latin Literature, by Rev. Dr. Farrar; English Literature, by Rev. 8. Krooke. 
Others in prepuration. 


Flexible 


FH Oo 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic, 


A Comprehensive Treatise, designed for the use of Academies, Business Colleges, High Schools, 


and advanced classes in Private and Grammar Schools, completing Appleton’s Arithmetical 
Series. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. I2mo. 420 pages. $1 25. 


A History of Cermany, 


From the earliest period to the estiblishment of the German Empire in 1871. With one hundred 
and twelve illustrations, and six historicul maps. By Bayard Taylor. 12mo. 608 pages. 
Price $1 75. 


Science Primers. 


Science Primer Physiology, 50 cents; Science Primer Astronomy, 50 cents. Others of the se- 
ries heretofore published are: Chemistry, by Professor Roscoe; Physics, by Professor Balfour 
Stewart; Geology, by Professor Geikie; Physical Geography, by Professor Geikie. {Introduc- 
tory, by Professor Huxley, and others, in preparation]. 


STANDARD WoORSHES. 


Cornell’s Geographies, Cornell’s Outline Maps, Quackenbos’s Works, Harkness’ Latin Series, 
&. Address 


C.E. LANE, Agent, 





8-8 407 N. Fourth sreet, St. Louis. 


By Dr. |. 


Spingicr House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 


Fall River Line, 


Between New York 
and Boston, 


Via Newport and Fall River, the world-renown- 
ed steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave New York daily (Sundays June 27 to Aug. 
29, inclusive) at5ip.m., from Pier 28, North 
River, foot of Murray street. Grand Promen- 
ade concerts on board every evening, by Hall’s 
celeqrated Brass, String and Reed Band. ‘Tick- 
ets for sale at all principal railroad offices in the 
West. Ask for tickets via Fall River Line. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 








Fevere House, 


On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T. J. COE. 8-3 R. T. COR. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 


N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 
Commercial School Edition................ $1 50 
COMM OU oo 50.05.55. ni sitltoeecsdecteerk 3 00 
Oe i en icqnstavatneda dae mes anda eadax tis 200 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the three books for $3 00. ; 

W. J. GILBERT, Puplisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


8-8 9-8 





The Sixtieth Session begins on the first Mon- 
day in September, 1875. Mind and body fully 
developed by original methods. Disciplige firm 
and unrelaxing; directed by capable Christian 
The best habits of a diligent manhood 
created and fostered by military government. 

For catalogues address 

Col. Robt. D. Allen, Sup’t, 
Farmdale, Franklin county, Kentucky. 


Reference is made to Dr. H. A. M. Hender- 
son, Sup’t Public Instruction, feos wai 


PRINTIN 


men. 





Well done, at low rates, b 
BARNS & BEYNON, 
215 Pine Street, 











AMERICAN J 


OURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC JOURNALS. 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &€., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THz Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address F.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 

Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 




















Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physicai Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5¢ 


J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 

Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., 


publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 





ells, Higginson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, DeQuineey, Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss Philips, Mrs. 


Stowe, Trowbridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. Catalogues free. 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 


Prof. Edward Olney’s New Series 
of Arithmetics, in two books, for common 
school'use. The Primary and Elements of Arith- 
metic will be ready in June. The publishers will 
send a sample set on receipt of 50c. The won- 
derful success of Olnev’s higher books will se- 
cure for these arithmetics a warm welcome. 

8-7-8 sheldon & Co., New York. 

Sheldon & Co., ot New York, have 
ust published Lossing’s Outline History of the 

nited States. It is the most copiously illustra- 
ted school book ever published and cannot be 
surpassed in its adaptation to the wants of the 
class room. Single copy, 40c. 8-7-8 








Potter & Coates, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a text book and a manual 
for the a reader. Dr. Willcox’s Elemen- 
tary Philosophy-Logic, The Comprehensive 
ES) er, The American Pegaier Speaker, The 
Young American Speaker. From 75c to $1 75. 
Send address for circulars. 8-7-8-12 





GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 

Bible Combination, the Combina- 

tion Book List, Map Chart and 

Frame Combination. 

We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 
rece en ons GOODSPEED'S EMPIRE 






Teachers and Students 
Can make good wages during the summer vaca- 
tion by taking an agency for ‘‘The Home Week- 
ly,’’ one of’the best and cheapest literary and 
family papers published. Send stamp for spec- 
imen and terms. Address ‘‘The Home Weekly’’ 
—Box 694, Washington, D. C. 





The Normal Journal of Education. 
A Professional Journal for Professional Teach- 
ers. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Specimen, 1l0c. 
Address the editor and publisher, President J. 





Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 8-5 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QuERIES—A unique 
journal, Every teacher should readit. Only $1 
ayear. One No. zic. W . Henkle, Salem, 
Ohio, editor. 86-c 





A $60 Sewing Machine 
For Absolutely Nothing. 


TURNBULL, BROTHFRS, 
Publishers Southern Magazine, a a 














LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
Christian Female College, Colum- 


bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 
gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- 
ticulars tod. K. Rogers, President. 8-8¢ 





Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 


Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
For catalogues or further information, address 
8-7-8 NEWTON BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge of St. 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M. 

Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G.M. STEWART, Dean of Law pony 

© 302 N. Third street; St. Louis, Mo. 


Woman's Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new col- 
lege building. Clinical instruction is given in 
the Woman’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, 
Wills, and Orthopeedic hospitals. Spring course 
of lectures, practical demonstrations, and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free to allthe matriculates. Ad- 
dress RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College avenue and Twenty-first street, 

5-6-7 Philadelphia. 


The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 











Louis 


Louis 








> 





AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 
A ness of every kind, at | — in the 
nited States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
be made without charge. Fees and commissien 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 





Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


= JUST PUBLISHED.& 


RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





the Style; and its superb Illustrations. 


have figured in our history. 


cation. 
8-8 10 


JON 


Chicago, Illinois; Cincinn ti, O; St. Louis 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. 
Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and brilliancy of the Nar- 
rative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of 
These consist of beautifully colored chronologi- 
cal charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive 
maps, showing the territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographi- 
cal diagrams, and over forty first-class portraits of the most dittinguished characters who 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the 
work to the need of both teacher and student. 
teachers and school officors, on receipt of half price. 


Price, $175. Copies for examination, to 
Specimen pages sent free on appli- 
ES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


» Mo. 








POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





This department of the University has a sepa- 
rate organization and gives to its students a 
thorough four years’ course of instruction. The 
work of candidates for professional degrees, is 
largely professional during the last two years. 
The metallurgical, physical,;chemical and me- 
chanical laboratories and work-rooms are large 
and well furnished. No piece of apparatus im- 
portant either for illustration or use, is wanting. 
Great attention is paid to Drawing, and to 
**Graphical Methods.’’ Inevery branch of study 
practice —— oe - Particular atten- 
tion is called to the General or Elective course 
of study. The standard of admission is high, 
but in general graduutes of high schools and 
academies are fitted for the Freshman Class. Nu- 
merous free scholarships are awarded on com- 
petition, to good scholars. Besides the instrue- 
tion received from Chancellor. Eliot and various 
members of the College Faculty, Polytechnic 
students receive the special attention of the fol- 
lowing: 

Abram Litton, M. D., Prof. of Theoretical 
and Analytical Chemistry. 

C. M. Woodward, A M. 
ics and — Mechanics. 

Wm. B. Potter, A. M., E. M., Prof. of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. 

C. A Smith, C. E., Prof. of Civll and Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

R. T. Bond, A. B., Asst. Prof. of Mathemat- 


» Prof. of Mathemat- | 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211land 213 Wabash av., Chicago.. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, 
m 


and strongest desk. 
ade. 





ics. 

F. E. Nipher, B. Ph., Prof. of Physics. 
H. C. Ives, Artist, Teacher of Drawing. | 
For further information as to this or other de- | 
partments of the University, oy to | 
8-89 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. | 
| 
| 





- Missouri School of 
MINES AND METALLURGY, 


ROLLA, PHELPS CO., MO. 


The fifth scholastic year of this institution 
will begin on Monday, September 20, 1875. For | 
catalogue, or information pepecting courses of | 
study, expenses, etc., apply to or address | 
CHAS. P. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., 

Director. 


8-89 
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EMPIRE 
(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers & Amateurs. 

Presses 


did new Catal e 
es, Cuts. &c., just ou, with com- 
lustrated 


genigi nara Ge ia 
ashington St., Boston. 





. Geo 
Printing Office complete for 85 





Teachers’, Oflice and Library Desks, Tables, 


| Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 


turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
orelaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A.H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Chicago. 





Take Notice! 


If you want to buy School Desks 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 








OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
St, Louis, -Me. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Newspaper advertising is now rec- 
ognized by business men, having faith 
in their own wares, as the most effec- 
tive means for securing for their 
goods a wide recognition of their 
merits. 

Newspaper advertising impels in- 
quiry, and when the article offered is 
of good quality and fair price, the 
natural result is increased sales. 

Newspaper advertising is a perma- 
nent addition to the reputation of the 
goods advertised, because itis a per- 
manent influence always at work in 
their interest. 

Newspaper advertising is the most 
energetic and vigilant of salesmen, 
addresses thousands each day, always 
in the advertiser’s interest, and cease- 
lessly at work seeking customers from 
all classes. 

Newspaper advertising promotes 
trade, for even in the dullest times 
advertisers secure by far the larger 
share of what is done.—[John Man- 
ning. 

Our readers do themselves and our 
friends who advertise an essential 
service when they mention the fact 
that they saw the goods they order or 
inquire about advertised in this 
* Journal.” 

















Pe Me NN ances ehetecdeacbanucd EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, AUGUST, 1875. 








TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance..................000. $1 50 
GR cy cxancrceceedcssonveseressecet 15 


Nine editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 











A SPLENDID TRIP. 


N his work on “ The Great South,” 
Mr. Edward King, in a wonder- 

fully graphic manner describes “a 
journey of twelve hundred miles 
down the Mississippi from St. Louis.” 

No such master hand has yet drawn 
the features of a journey twelve hun- 
dred miles up the Mississippi from 
St. Louis. 

The advantages and attractions 
afforded by the Keokuk Northern 
Line Packet Co. to tourists are such 
that thousands instead of the risk and 
expense of a trip to. Europe now go 
to St. Paul and the Northern Lakes 
in the summer. Nothing can surpass 
the natural beauty of the grand, wild 
scenery of the Upper Mississippi. 

The splendid steamers of this Line 
afford every comfort and luxury to 
the passenger, and the railroad con- 
nections are such that one can drop 
off and run out into the country east 
or west on either side of the river and 
resume their journey north again at 
their leisure. 

Special excursion and round trip 
tickets are sold at such rates that the 
transportation up and down costs 
comparatively nothing. 

Delegates to the National Teachers’ 
Association can procure from Mr. 
Jas. A. Lyon, the General Ticket 
Agent, tickets to St. Paul and return 
from St. Louis, for $26 —including 
meals and staterooms. 

A more delightful trip during the 
hot weather, avoiding the dust and 
cinders of railroad traveling, cannot 


We understand Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
President of the National Association, 
Hon. Jas. S Rollins and daughter, of 
Columbia, Missonri, Prof. G. L. Os- 
borne, President of the South Missouri 
Normal School and anumber of others 
leave for St. Paul on the steamer 
“ Northwestern ” on Wednesday, July 
28th. They will have a magnificent 
trip. 








—— G. L. Osborne has resigned the 
superintendency of the Louisiana 
schools, and accepted the Presidency 
of the Warrensburg, Missouri, Nor- 
mal School. A better man for the 
position could not have been secured 
either in or out of the State. 











A MODEL INSTITUTE. 

The eight week’s Normal Institute, 
which is now in session at the Normal 
school, in Leavenworth, is in its organiza- 
tion one of the most complete ever held. 
The following brief synopsis of its man- 
agement, every point ot which is most 
rigidly executed, is worthy of -especial 
consideration. 

1. The Institute is exclusively for dis- 
trict school-teachers. 

2. Only those who intend to teach are 
admitted. 

3. No pupil is allowed to take more 
than three studies. 

4. Each pupil must study at least one 
hour and a quarter on each lesson, and is 
required to make a daily report, in min- 
utes, of the time actually spent in study. 

5. Each pupil recites one hour each day 
in methods ot teaching adapted to district 
schools. 

6. The work of the recitation-room is 
drill work, and no teacher is allowed to 
pursue the lecture plan of recitation. 

7. All text-books are furnished the pupil 
free of charge, which makes a uniform se- 
ries in the Institute. 


8. A daily course of study is made out 
in each subject. Each pupil’is furnished 
with the same, so that both teacher and 
pupil know the work for each day during 
the course. 

9. A model district school, consisting of 
fifty pupils, of all grades, is organized. 

This school is under the charge of Prof. 
S. A. Felter, of Topeka. A ten-minute 
rotating programme is adopted, and each 
pupil in the Institute is required to ob- 
serve the practical application of the 








be found on the continent. 


method he has learned in the class-room. 


This Institute is a State Institute, and 
is under the control of the Normal author- 
ities and managed by Prot. John Wher- 
rell, who is president of the State Normal 
school at Leavenworth. - 


PERSONAL, 








Dr. W. T. Harris, Supt. of Public 
Schools, St. Louis, and Rev. Dr. 
Briggs, of Evanston, Illinois, were 
present at Chattanooga. Each of 
these gentlemen gave a very interest- 
ing address before the Convention. 
Dr. Harris expressed himself as well 
pleased with his trip and Dr. Briggs 
concurred. Resolutions were very 
properly offered thanking them for 
their addresses and expressing satis- 
faction in listening tothesame. This 
is another advantage resulting from 
these conventions — bringing the edu- 
cators of each State in contact with 
educators of other sections. 








THE “ Kentucky Military Institute,” 
located at ‘‘ Farmdale,” Franklin Co., 
Keutucky, deservedly ranks among 
the very best schools in the South. 
The sixteenth session under the 
superintendence of that eminent 
instructor Col. Robt. D. Allen, com- 
mences the first Monday in September 
next. He merits all the success he 
has achieved as a teacher and a disci- 
plinarian. 





Texas State Educational Convention. 


A correspondent from Dallas writes us 
that * it has been judged expedient to hold 
a State Educational Convention,” and 
that ** Dallas has been fixed upon as the 
place, and the second Wednesday in Au- 
gust as the time for holding said Conven- 
tion.” 

Dallas is as good a place for such a Con- 
vention as any in the State. We do not 
know to what extent the contemplated 
Convention haS been published. How 
many teachers have been notified? How 
many have expressed a willingness to at- 
tend? We have not seen any notice of 
such a Convention in any of the papers of 
the State. The time, the second Wednes- 
day in August, is now too close at hand 
to give publicity sufficient to insure a full 
attendance. 

No enterprise of this kind should be at- 
tempted on so short notice. The co-oper- 
ation of a large body of the teachers of 
the State should be secured, so that success 





will be sure to attend the undertaking. 
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EDUCATION A NECESSITY. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


IVIL SOCIETY peremptorily de- 

mands an educated people, and 
tulfills its principle the more com- 
pletely, the more general and the bet- 
ter the education ; for its principle is 
to demand directive power instead of 
mere manual labor from all, and it 
therefore expects and invites from 
every man who has manual labor to 
do, that he come to the aid of his 
hands by the inventions of his brain. 
The more complete the mental disci- 
pline, the greater the productive 
power of society and the greater the 
luxury foreach. But it might be as- 
serted that in civil society each is 
paid for his intelligence, and hence it 
is a product profitable to produce, 
and hence may be left to the law of 
demand and supply. It the laborer 
wishes to get the wages of directive 
intelligence let him pay for his own 
education and that of his children, 
and not tax the community for it. 

The civil community, in its highest 
function as corporation, finds it le- 
gitimate and politic to perform vari- 
ous services tor the common weal. 
It assumes to an extent the functions 
of nurture, and provides for paupers, 
insane, orphans, etc. It makes pub- 
lic improvements, and taxes property 
for the general good. What the limit 
of this may be has not been defined in 
any well recognized principle. But 
well established precedent has settled 
the question that to the municipal 
corporation may be assigned the 
function of education at public ex- 
pense. The necessity of civil society 
to have skilled labor has caused the 
establishment in the various countries 
of Europe of expensive special tech- 
nical schools, which train at public 
expense artizans that are to apply 
skill and decorative taste to manu- 
factures. The principle is that of 
self-preservation. If the wares of a 
particular industry of a nation are 
thrown out of market by the competi- 
tion of a rival nation civil society at 
home is burdened by pauperism, 
which it is as legitimate to prevent as 
tosupport after itisimade. The prin- 
ciple of nurture legitimately belongs 
to civil society. Ignorance and im- 
becility is above all helpless to choose 
its proper remedy. Directing intelli- 
gence alone can choose the proper 
means for the elevation of society, 
and it alone can enforce it. 

But it is in the principle of our 
government that one finds the deci- 
sive duty to provide schools at public 
expense. Self-preservation, not of 
civil society, but of popular self-gov- 
ernment, rests on intelligent voters. 
The elector must be able to under- 
stand and obey the law made to gov- 
ern him, and he must likewise. be 
able to make the law. This is what 
the principle contains potentially, and 
its realization involves it all. 

Education is necessary in our pres- 
ent state of society ; it is necessary in 
our form of State under any phase of 
society. Not only has the citizen a 





education for himself; it is the right 
of each citizen to demand that all 
others shall be educated if they are 
to exercise the right of franchise. Free 
public schools are the only conceiva- 
ble instrumentality of realizing this 
two-fold right. Compulsory educa- 
tion is, in a certain shape, also deman- 
ded by this principle. 

All free States must and do recog- 
nize it as a ligitimate function to pro- 
vide means for the general culture of 
the people. Recent legislation in 
monarchies — England, France, Italy 
and Austria—look to the preserva- 
tion of the State by rendering the cit- 
izen more efficient in productive 
industry, and abler on the field of bat- 
tle. The sinews of war lie in produc- 
tive industry. Public morality, also, 
isa motive that has doubtless influen- 
ced the various Europeans States. 
The excellent and reliable tables of 
Mr. Mansfield show that one-third of 
the criminals are totally uneducated, 
and four-fifths practically so. The 


proportion of criminals from the illit- | 


erate portion of the community is ten 
times as great as from the portion 
having some education. Sixty per 
cent. of the paupers of the communi- 
ty are totally illiterate. Statistics 
taken in England show that 24.87 per 
cent. of the children of illiterate wo- 
men die under the age of one year, 
while only 14.65 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of women having some educa- 
tion die under that age. Similar data 
are furnished in many other direc- 
tions relating to the preservation of 
society from crime and from prema- 
tive mortality. 





ENGLISH FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


WORD is the symbol of an 

idea, a coin that has no value 
whatever except through this symbol- 
ization. In the beginning the idea 
precedes the word. Later, when di- 
rect instruction comes to be given the 
word precedes and introduces the 
idea. But woe to the mind which is 
supposed to be under the process of 
instruction, but to which the word 
conveys no idea—or no correct and 
tangible one. It is gaining only chaff. 
To illustrate: In the beginning the 
child goes through a process of class- 
ification — unconsciously comparing, 
finding similarities and differences 
until he has recognized the individual 
—the object. It stands as a distinct 
idea in his mind. He demands the 
word — the name of the object. The 
names he first utters are those about 
which his greatest interests have 
clustered. There is no greater object 
of interest to the philosopher than the 
child in the cradle at play with his 
fists, separating himself from the outer 
world — getting at the ‘‘me” and the 
“not me’”’—making classifications, 
defining individuals. 

Claude Marcel says we master four 
arts in learning our own language, 
hearing, speaking, reading, writing. 
He listens as he compares and recog- 
nizes, thus obtaining the name of the 


right to demand as his privilege an|object he already knows. The inter- 


est he-has in the object, the idea gives 
the most efficient aid in securing the 
word. This is true now while he is 
in his cradle and will be true through 
the whole process of his education. 
If he does not hear he does not speak. 
He has no currency with which to 
carry on a commerce of ideas. What 
he hears he speaks, so much, no more. 
If the language he hears is limited, 
provincial, ungrammatical— confined 
to a single craft or to narrow living, 
it is nevertheless all he has, the only 
currency he brings to the schools as 
a basis of mental progress. Once in 
the schools is any effort made to in- 
crease or correct this vocabulary ? He 
is called at once to learn a new art, 
that of reading. When the first prin- 
ciples of this art are acquired some- 
thing is done towards increasing his 
knowledge of words and their mean- 
ings. But the meanings discussed are 
those which the child would hardly 
fail to learn in any case. The child 
is led at every step — we might almost 
say blindfolded and led. Nothing is 
left to suggestion—to those mental 
activities which, once set in the right 
track, go on apparently even while 
the child sleeps. The work does not 
lead from the known to the unknown 
—from that in which the child is 
already insterested to that in which 
he must be interested. 

The demand for the word does not 
| rise from within and consequently the 
interest is lost which of necessity 
fixes itin hismemory. It is true that 
the children trom our better primary 
schools bring to the mastering of 
their text books a vocabulary quite in 
advance of those who come from our 
loosely managed district schools, but 
it is wholly insufficient. 

There is no observant teacher who 
does not know that one-half the diffi- 
culty which our pupils find in their 
advanced studies arises from a lack of 
knowledge of their own mother 
tongue. The knowledge they have is 
vague and unsatistactory, and two or 
three such vaguely understood words, 
containing the whole gist of the 
author’s meaning, the pupil half con- 
sciously fails of the meaning and 
strives to fix in his memory mere 
sounds. 

**T don’t understand,” says the pu- 
pil. “Do you know the meaning of 
this word ?”’ says the teacher. “Of 
course,” brusquely. “ Defineit.’’ But 
the pupil cannot define it and the 
class cannot defineit. And the reason 
they cannot define it is not because 
they have no words to express their 
ideas about the definition, but because 
they have not the idea itself. They 
do not know what the word means. 
But what shall we do? Begin at the 
beginning. Years and years of time 
are wasted because we have such a 
fancy for beginning to build at the 
eaves — or somewhere in the vicinity. 
The work tumbles entirely to pieces 
during vacation, and when the new 
term commences it has to be done 
over again. And so the early years 
of school goon. But where shall we 
begin in this work of learning lan- 
guage? We should begin just where 








We should 
teach him the use of words just where 
his mental activities are naturally at 


the child now stands. 


work. We shall not find them at 
work with “The dog runs” —a very 
good foundation sentence in teaching 
him to read, but utterly worthless in 
teaching him to speak —in adding to 
his knowledge of his mother tongue. 
He knew that long ago. 

Object lessons, when all meaning is 
not pressed out of them by methods 
cut and dried— very much dried — 
give precise meanings of the names of 
objects and attributes — not the wider 
meanings which the child requires for 
the whole range of thought and feel- 
ing which life forces upon him. Much 
from among the better phases of 
thought and feeling in his mind re- 
mains un-named, and indefinite be- 
cause un-named, until, like a withered 
hand, it is useless through all his future 
life. Wearein no point so deficient 
in our theory of education as in an 
appreciation of the fact thata wide and 
exact knowledge of English —obtained 
somehow — must underlie all progress 
gained through the medium of that 
language. Many insist this can only 
be obtained by the study of Latin, 
but this is very much as if English 
ships should go round Cape Good 
Hope to get to America. Quintillian 
directs that the child shall at a very 
early age be called to give narratives 
of events, and that after they have 
been completed he shall be obliged to 
go over them the second time in order 
to secure correctness of fact and ex- 
cellence of expression. It is evident 
that the Romans, who gained such 
wonderful command of their own 
language, did not obtain it through 
the study of a foreign tongue. With 
us we call upon the child to dictate 
daily, under the criticism of his class 
and teacher, accurate accounts of the 
objects and events with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. The slang of 
the streets and the impoverished vo- 
cabulary he owns will thus be 
rapidly changed for a purer cur- 
rency. We obtain delightful little 
essays in this way from children who 
can neither read nor write. Not little 
in quantity, for pupils in the primary 
schoo] frequently fill from four to 
eight closely written pages of fools- 
cap. We have been obliged to limit 
them in time. 


The ordinary grammatical errors 
are corrected by the children and 
slang phrases are cast out without 
remorse, though once in a while some 
pet phrase is persistently fought for. 
The value of the lesson does not end 
with promoting correctness of speech 
merely, it also promotes correctness 
of memory and observation, and gives 
to the child a power of separating fact 
from fancy in a way that often fails to 
be done in adult life. In the work of 
translating from a foreign tongue 
rapid progress is made ina knowledge 
of our own language — not from any 
kinship it claims with the words of 
that foreign tongue, but from the ne- 
cessity imposed upon the pupil of 
presenting ip his own language, the 





ideas, profound or otherwise, which 
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are placed before himin the text. He 
is to make good, so to speak, in the 
symbols of ideas which his own 
tongue possesses, those symbols, not 
the same, only similar, offered by the 
language he is reading. It is a reduc- 
tion of currencies, and the value of 
the two currencies must be under- 
stood betore the work can be done. 
But what is this exercise for the 
children but a translation from the 
text book of life into the symbols of 
his own tongue? What is the “ think- 
ing”’ by which great men so move the 
world, but the persistent turning in 
of the attention upon these unworded 
— perhaps unformed and shadowy im- 
pressions and bringing them out into 
the light— giving them form and 
language? Who does not know how 
they will start into the mind — truths, 
facts that have been laid away, judg- 
ments drawn from experience, ideas 
forgotten, unrecognized, never t efore 
brought into the region of conscious- 
ness, but nevertheless stored away — 
treasures miscellaneously gathered 
and ready for use when we have need 
of them and make the steady effort 
needed to summon them to our aid. 
Yet how many fail to make this steady 
effort. It is said that the judgments 
of unedcutated people are intuitions, 
because they cannot give the data on 
which they are based. Perhaps if 
they had learned to translate their 
best impressions in early life they 
would be able to give the data on 


which their judgments are based. 
NorMAL SCHOOL, Wis. 


2 


WHAT THE STATE MUST DO. 
ON. JOSEPH PULITZER, de- 
fined not only what the State 
had a right to do, but also what it 
was the duty of the State to do on 
the question of public schools, in his 
most admirable address before the 
Constitutional Convention at Jeffer- 
son City July 9th. 

In. reply to Mr. Taylor who it 
seems had denounced the whole edu- 
cational system,”’ branding it as one 
of the modern innovations fraught 
with the greatest danger and wrong! 
“ By what rightdo you take the prop- 
erty of one for the benefit of another ?” 
he asked, with great emphasis. And 
the proposition now pending submit- 
ted by his immediate colleague (Mr. 
Todd,) proceeded upon the idea that 
as the system of public schools could 
not very well be entirely subverted, 
its usefulness was to be crippled as 
far as possible. His colleague (Mr. 
Todd) absolutely proposed to ordain 
in the constitution of the great State 
of Missouri that nothing should, un- 
der any circumstances, be permitted 
to be taught except reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar and history of United States. 
Why his colleague was so anxious to 
reduce education to the smallest pos- 
sible degree Mr. Pulitzer could not 
imagine. Mr. Todd had said in order 
to have a stable system, and had 
referred to the good, glorious old time 
when school-houses consisted of one 
room only, and that hardly roofed. 
Mr. Pulitzer thought that the restorae 








tion of the good old era would indeed 
give us a stable system of schools — 
but in the light of the present age it 
would probably be more like a horse- 
stable system. Such was the fear of 
his colleague (Mr. Todd) that the peo- 
ple might learn too much that his 
proposition absolutely forbids the 
German language from being taught 
ine any public school whatever. A 
proposition like this, in a State like 
Missouri, where one-fifth of the entire 
population were of that thrifty, indus- 
trious nationality, where settlements, 
villages, towns, counties and even 
cities were largely, in some cases, 
almost entirely composed of that par- 
ticular nationality, was both absurd- 
ly ridiculous and wrong. These peo- 
ple had been invited by the laws and 
government of the country and State 
to become citizens of Missouri, though 
known that they could not speak the 
English language. And now, after 
they had proven themselves law-abi- 
ding and valuable citizens, after they 
had contributed their share for the es- 
tablishment of these public schools, 
and still paid their taxes for their 
maintenance. Mr. Todd proposed to 
ordain in the Constitution that not 
even at the request and expense of 
these citizens should their children 
learn the only language through 
which alone they can communicate 
their thoughts to their parents. Mr. 
Pulitzer said that he did not speak as 
a particular representative of that 
nationality which just now formed 
but an excedingly small part both of 
his party and his district; but as an 
American citizen, representing an 
American district, he protested 
against the un-American spirit of 
the proposition of his colleague. 


THE RIGHT OF THE STATE. 


The right of the State to tax the 
property of the State to educate the 
masses was ably argued but we have 
space only for the following extract: 

“The questions of Mr. Taylor, like 
most all of the other arguments on 
that side, were based upon the idea 
that the State was a voluntary organ- 
ization of citizens, in which no one 
could be forced to door pay anything 
against his will. It seemed exceed- 
ingly strange that such obsolete no- 
tions should be avowed ina constitu- 
tional body of the present age. The 
State had that right, which Mr. Tay- 
lor and others denied, and, so far as 
the education of the people was con- 
cerned, that right became a duty. 
How could the State take the proper- 
ty, liberty, and even life, of a citizen 
for an alleged violation of the laws, if 
it gave that citizen no opportunity to 
know those laws? And how could 
he know them if he could not even 
read and write? Did not everybody 
know that the State had the right to 
take the property of one and give it to 
acorporation under the plea of public 
necessity? Did the State not take the 
property of a citizen if he failed to 
comply with the law? Did it not 
make him pay taxes for debts and 
burdens sometimes imposed before be 
was born, often wrongly imposed ? 
Did it not take his person and Jiberty 





on amere suspicion of having perpe- 
trated a wrong? Did it not take his 
very life for violating such law? 
How, then, could it be contended 
that the State had no right to compel 
the citzien to pay taxes tor the pur- 
poses ofeducation? And how could 
the great necessity ot intelligence be 
denied in a government based upon 
the equal rights of all—-the educated 
as well as the ignorant. ?” 
THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 

The duty of the State to educate 
the people is drawn from such facts 
as the following: Facts which exist 
to an alarming extent in all our Wes- 
tern and Southern States —facts too, 
fraught with immediate danger to all 
property. ‘‘Property is preyed upon 
by the ignorant and the vicious con- 
stantly. Property is taxed to punish 
the vicious and to provide for the 
ignorant. 

As a question of political economy 
it is cheaper to educate—than to pun- 
ish men or support them. 

In regard to the duty of the State to 
educate, Mr. Pulitzer says : 

According to the census of 1870, al- 
most one-half of the entire scholastic 
population, or 274,975, did never at- 
tend school? Were gentlemen aware 
that, according to indisputable facts 
and figures, according to the census, 
18 45-100 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, or a grand and gloomy army of 
105,775 males, over the age of ten, 
could not even read and write? He 
was not as great an admirer of the 
arbitrary and unrepublican blood-and 
-iron policy of a Bismarck as others, 
but who did not wish to have the re- 
sults of the Prussian system which re- 
duced the proportion of illiteracy 
among the conscripts from 4 81-100 
per cent, in 1850, to 3 37-100, in 1870? 
Aud did anybody doubt the power of 
education? Lookat France, said Mr. 
Pulitzer; France admitting openly 
that the chief cause of her defeat was 
the ignorance of her people and the 
snperior intelligence of her enemy, 
and initiating the exact schoolsystem 
of her enemy. And was education 
and intelligence not still more neces- 
sary in a free country like this, where 
instead of a large standing army the 
free will of the people formed the 
support of the government? Was it 
not a fact that, as a general rule, per- 
sons of the lowest birth, so called, 
rose to the highest position of power 
in the land, mostly without anything 
but a common school education ? 
Mr. Pulitzer here showed from statis- 
tics that in the last three Congresses 
of the United States the percentage of 
members who had graduated in the 
three largest colleges of the country 
—Harvard, Yale and Princeton—was 
less than one and a half per cent., 
while the overwhelming majority had 
no other than a public school educa- 
tion.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Pul- 
itzer showed that all over the world 
the efforts to educate the masses were 
on the increase, and the people them- 
selves recognized and demanded it as 
their great need ani right. There 


could be no popular liberty without 


intelligence, and there can be no mod- 
ern intelligence without education. 
Universal freedom meant universal 





intelligence, and popular liberty 
meant popular education.” 
ARKANSAS, ; 


The “New Era,” at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, has this good word for the 
Arkansas Industrial University, lo- 
cated at Fayetteville: 

“The commencement exercises at 
the Arkansas Industrial University at 
Fayetteville were very creditable to 
the teachers as well as pupils and 
mark a new era in educational mat- 
tersin Arkansas. The exercises were 
held in the chapel of the new palatial 
university building just erected, only 
two stories of which however are 
finished so far. 

The building has a front of 228 feet 
with a depth of 114 feet and two tow- 
ers 120 feet high. There is nothing 
like it in Arkansas and when com- 
pletely furnished it will cost $250,000. 
There were 350 students the past ses- 
sion and the number will be much 
larger next session and will go on in- 
creasing from year to year ‘The fu- 
ture of Fayetteville is established for 
all time to come. 


IOWA. 





DEPARTMENT Pur.ic InstRUCTION, } 
Des Morngs, Iowa, 1875. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 

* Please accept my sincere thanks for 
your very cordial letter of congratu. 
lation. I wish I could get time to 
write you an article regarding our 
work, but am overwhelmed with 
official labors and shall be for months 
to come. LIenclose a list of the insti- 
tutes so far as appointed, and will 
send you a copy of our new course of 
study for institutes, which is now at 
the printers, in a few days. Ishall be 
very glad to have your criticisms 
upon it, with a view to making such 
modifications as may seem desirable 
for another year. Iam glad that you 
can again give us some aid in our 
institutes. Your work has always 
given the best satisfaction. I shall be 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
read the “ American Journal of Edu- 
cation.” Am glad to know that you 
will be at the National Association as 
I shall hope to meet you there. 

Yours very truly, 
ALONZO ABERNETHY. 





The Platte County, Mo., “ Advo- 
cate ” says: 

“Many years ago a deficit appeared 
in the township school funds, and 
the Grand Jury presented the matter 
to the County Court. The County 
Court thereupon appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the matter, and the 
funds were all restored, much to the 
chagrin of defaulting parties. Let us 
have another investigation.” 

By all means let us have an investi- 
gation and let the guilty parties be 
shown up and punished, not only in 
Platte county, but in every other 
where this sacred fund js tampered 





with, 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
ISSOURI ought to be proud of 


her Normal Schools. Besides 
the Normal College of the State Uni- 
versity and the St. Louis Normal 
School, she has three State Normal 
Schools fully equipped and highly 
successful. In the near future two 
more State Normal Schools will be 
established. 


During the past eight years, the 
State Normal School at Kirksville, 
Mo., has made a record scarcely 
equaled in the history of literary in- 
stitutions. Located ina State impov- 
erished and distracted by long years 
of civil war, in which public schools 
were bitterly opposed, its progress is 
simply inarvelous. 


The attendance in the Normal De- 


709. The attendance (709), exceeds jers and sisters. While the loftiest 
the combined attendance in the Nor-| patriotism and the noblest piety char- 
mal Department of the two Illinois | acterize the students, nothing nar- 
Normal Universities, 515; or, of the | row, nothing paltizan, nothing secta- 
three Minnesota Normal Schools, 638 ; | rian is tolerated. 
or, of the five Wisconsin Normal; The value of this school to the 
Schools, 662; or, of all the other Nor-| State is incalculable. Over 400 teach- 
mal Schools and the State University |ers, 70 being graduates, are sent out 
of Missouri, 700. annually. With rare exceptions they 
The character of the students is not | give the highest satistaction. They 
less remarkable than the number.) carry Normal enthusiasm and Nor- 
Coming, for the most part from the | mal methods into every neighborhood. 
rural districts, nearly all are depend-| This school is designed to be as 
ent on their own exertions. The in-' complete in all its appointments as 
tense mental activity, and the inde-/| our best colleges, affording every fa- 
pendence and liberality in thought. cility for large, liberal culture ; and it 
and expression have never been sur- is designed to fit its students for any 
passed. Inspired by a love of truth, | position within the teacher’s profes- 
all are lifted up and mounted on the |sion. A few more years of united, 
higher planes. Union and Confede- | earnest, determined effort, will doubt- 











to be learned, first read it over care- 
fully to get its general scope. Then 
examine it critically, subjecting it to 
a genear! analysis, determining what 
is to be chiefly studied, and especially 
what will require the most labor. 
If you can improve the order for the 
purpose of study, do it. Especially 
consider the connection with what 
has gone before. This is the more 
necessary when any part of the sub- 
ject has been takeu up in the previous 
lesson. Proper attention to this rule 
would do away with all need of the 
current detached reviews. 

You now come tothe main study, 
Attack this with all your strength. 
‘* Work at it like a Herecnles.”’ 

First, learn most thoroughly by 
heart all leading statements, princi- 
ples, and definitions. Get them so 
that you not only know them, but 
know that you do. This involves the 
power to repeat them without doubt 
or inaccuracy, and without the help 
of questions or catchwords. 

Next, take up the expansion of 
these, with the explanations, reason- 
ings, and illustrations connected. 
Read them carefully : step and think 
over intently their facts or force, fix- 
ing the substance of the thought or 
truth thoroughly in mind. Follow 
this by careful practice in stating 
what you have thus learned, in clear, 
direct, unhesitating language of your 
own. Do it in thought; do it orally; 
in parts requiring special precision, 
do it in writing. Exercise yourself 
in talking over the lesson, as ifit were 
a class exposition or lecture. 
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partment has been as follows: 1868, | rate soldiers, Catholics and Protest- less realize the ideal of its founders,| Finally, keep your mind steadily at | 
140; 1869, 203; 1870, 293; 1871, 321;) ants, Christians, Jews and Infidels, and Missouri will have a model Nor-| the one work; command it back from 
1872, 434; 1873, 470; 1874, 668; 1875,| work side by side as a band of broth. mal School. its wandering ; repel all interruptions. 
oe a wo ener ee a | If you become fatigued or confused, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. How to learn, is the important lesson | You do not want the stomach either |f"0m the intensity of your applica- 
ie to be mastered by the young. ‘empty orloaded. The system should | ‘0, stop short for a few minutes ; 
; — The following valuable suggestions | neither be excited nor exhausted. | ©*¢rcise In some light, cheerful way ; 
a ee from the New England Journal of | The position assumed should be neith- | °T divert yourself with some other 
ee Education deserve careful study : ‘er uncomfortable nor injurious. | !¢88 severe train of thought. When 
XV. How to Study. naan: gener. | Both should be adapted to close and the difficulty has been relieved, at it 

Cheerful, earnest, well directed) « phe thing wanted for better | continuous effort. Surrounding ob- again ! 


study, is the key to scholarship, and 
to success. To train the pupil how 
to study, is the highest function of 
the teacher. No single feature of 
school management is more impor- 
tant than this. Both teachers and 
pupils may be greatly benefited by 
observing the following: 
RULES FOR STUDY. 

1. Take a deep interest in what you 
study. 

2. Give your entire attention to the 
subject. 

3. Read carefully once, but think 
often. 

4. Master each step as you go. 

5. Think vigorously, clearly, and 
connectedly. 

6. Let study, recreation, and rest be 
duly mixed. 

7. Study systematically, both as to 
time and method. 


learning is better study. It is not so|jects should be put under the ban. 
much how the pupil is taught, as how |Get away from associates. You do 
he studies, that determines his pro-|2d6t want anybody to talk to. Still 
gress and his scholarship. In fact,| less do you need anybody to study 
to one who knows how to study,| with. “Help yourself, and heaven 
and who has the will to do it as he| will help you;” don’t let anybody 
ought, no teacher, other than his book, | else do it. Get out of sight of objects 
is necessary. Such a learner is best: Which will divert your attention, if 
taught, for he is self-taught. Ofsuch | you can; if you can’t, shut your eyes 
learning there is far too little in our) @gainst them. Flee from an open 
schools at the present time. We fear Window with a bustling outlook, as 
there is less than there used to be in| Lotidid from Sodom. If you are a 
that ruder period, of which we fancy | Miracle of mental concentration, or 
ourselves to be so greatly in adyance. mean to make your study a miracle of 
There is such endless petty helping of | folly, you may take your place by one. 
the pupil in his books and in the| The time ‘may come when you can 
teaching, that he becomes emascula-| brave both diversions and interrup- 
ted in self-reliant thought and resolu- | ious; but it will be the consumation 
tion. Not teaching him to study, | and crown of your discipline. 

and little art and effort bestowed up-| Next, there is an important prepar- 
ou holding him to close, hard study, |2tory work to be done. If there is a 
with so much pains taken to make | table of contents covering the ground 
the recitation everything, combine to | t0 be gone over, examine it closely. 





Study in this way, and you will be- 
come “Wiser than your teachers. 
You will have attained the secret of 
true scholarship.”’ 

For the wasted energies and result- 
less labors of pupils, teachers are fear- 
fully responsible. Only he who has 
mastered the art of study should dare 
to assume the position of teacher. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES — THEY 

ARE A NECESSITY. 





ITH a teachers’ institute in 
every county, a systematic, 

live and practical institute, condncted 
by men who comprehend the present 
condition and needs of both teachers 
and pupils, and who will teach the 
former just what to do, how to do it, 
and inspire them with the will to do 
it, we might double the efficiency of 
our publicschools intwo years. How 


iliinpsing lata aman | complete the evil. Hence, right good | If the topics are clearly set forth, 
The student will do well to keep | study is likely to become a “ lost art.” | learn them in order. This gives a 
these rules before him until their ob- | . QUESTIONS TO STUDENTS. | general chart of your work. If the 
servance becomes a life habit. Right | To good study certain precaution- | topics are given as headings to the 
habits of study are vastly more im-/| ary arrangements are necessary. The/| chapters, lessons, or solutions, learn 
portant than the knowledge acquired. | body should be in proper condition. | them there. Taking up the portion 


so? By doubling or trebling the 
teacher’s knowledge of mind and of 
the true methods of culture and in- 
struction. The chief problem among 


our foremost educators, of late years, 
has been to grasp the science of hu- 
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A DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 
[Cost from $800 to $1,000.] 


We present the cuts of two styles 


of school houses above. One for a 
single room neighborhood school, 24 
by 36 and 14 feet in height. Three 
rows of the “Granger Combination” 
eheap desks can be put into the room, 
with three back seats. This will give 
sittings for forty-eight pupils, all that 
one teacher oughtto have the care of: 
This will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s 
desk, beside a small entry. This 
house ought to be built and furnished 








A TWO ROOM SCHOOL IIOUSE. 


with seats and desks, blackboards, 
maps and charts. for about $1,000. 


A TWO ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This plan for a two room school 
house has been adopted in many pla- 
ces, and gives good satisfaction. 
cost depends somewhat on the price 
of material andlabor. It ought to be 
built and furnished for about $1.500. 
Let the specifications be carefully 


The | 





drawn by some architect or master 


builder, and then see to it that they 


are complied with to the letter. 


Hard-finish blackboards, from three 
to four feet wide, should be put upon 
the walls wherever there is room for 
them. Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 
has been thoroughly tested for years, 
and is the best in use for this pur- 
pose. 























man development; to develop, sys- 
tematize and apply great principles 
founded in mind and nature. The 
work has been so well done that the 
true psychological principles, means, 
and methods of education are well 
understood by professional educators. 
The result has been a great local rev- 
olution in educational methods and a 
corresponding advance in the effi- 
ciency of school instruction and cul- 
ture, and for mental growth. The 
need now is to have these methods 
and improvements’ seen, appreciated 
and adopted by the mass of teachers. 
And this is the special aim of the 
teachers’ institute, viz.: To instruct 
the teachers in the methods and prin- 
ciples of the art of teaching. These 
may be so stated, illustrated and ap- 
plied, even in the brief sessions of an 
institute, as to be of great value to 
teachers and to their scholars. The 
writer attended several teachers’ insti- 
tutes, nearly thirty years ago, under 
the instruction of the late Horace 
Mann, Lowell Mason, A. Guyot and 
others. They carried us through the 
principal topics of every branch 
studied in the schools, and taught us 
how to teach them. Our services 
were doubly valuable in our respec- 
tive schools for such instruction. It 
was a frequent observation of public 
men and educators in Massachusetts 
that no equal expenditure ever accom- 
plished one-half as much for the best 
interests of the State as that expended 
for institute work. My subsequent 
experience and observation as an in- 
stitute instructor in Ohio and Tenn- 
essee has only served to deepen my 
conviction that teachers’ institutes 
are the best means for the improve- 
ment of our common schools, and 


that it would be a wise public econo- | 


my for our next General Assembly to 
Itake a State appropriation for the 


structors. ‘Take the money if neces- 
sary from the school fund. 
M. C. BuTLER. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


—~>@ 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 








N some counties there is a preva- 

lent opinion that these officers 

have nothing to do, but my experience 
does not justify the opinion. 

The school law points out the duties 
of these officers, but there are many 
duties devolving upon the county 
superintendents which the law fails 
to recognize. In creating the office of 
county superintendent the Legisla- 
ture took care to make it as nearly 
as possible a sinecure. The salaries 
of these officers were left to the decis- 
ion of the various county courts. In 
some instances good salaries were 
paid, but generally the cheapest man 
was chosen, and so efficiency was left 
out of the question. County courts 
have become synonymous for folly 
and incapacity, and they are as inca- 
pable of managing the educational 
affairs of the county as they are of 
managing any other business matters 
about which they know but little or 
nothing. 

The county superintendent must 
examine teachers and license them to 
teach in the public schools, visit the 
schools, instruct the directors in their 
duties, locate and assist in building 
school houses. Teaching the teachers 
is one of his duties, a responsible duty 
itis too. He must organize the di- 
rectors into working boards, examine 
their books, tell them what to do and 
show them how to do it. 
the county superintendents must be 





district directors, teachers, clerks, 
| county trustees, architects, builders, 
| travelers, lecturers — all things to all 
|men—in order to succeed. It re- 


purpose of employing institute in-' quires brains, muscle, common sense 





Some of 





in a large degree, general intelligence, 
patience, industry, forbearance, and a 
thousand other nameless qualities to 
make a county superintendent who 
can bear the burdeus of the office and 
meet the prejudices of the people and 
fight his way through ignorance and 
political corruption. All these things 
must be done, and yet you hear it 
said that county superintedents have 
nothing to do. 


The county superintendency is one 
of the most important features of the 
school system. Our people are slow 
in recognizing this fact. We have 
been educated in the belief that free 
schools could take care of themselves. 
Supervision meets much opposition 
and the principa: argument against it 
is the cost. The men who oppose it 
are ready to oppose all progress and 
every improvement. 


H PRESNELL, 
JONESBORO, Tenn., 1875. 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


ARRENSBURG has lately been 

the scene of a bitter strife 

over the Normal School located here. 
Not so much over the school as over 
the principal. Mr. Johonnot seems to 
have stirred up a controversy that 
finally resulted in his removal from 
the position he has occupied during 
the past three years. Mr. Johonnot 
is known in the East and many other 
places where he has found temporary 
employment during the past few 
years, as a very clever institute talk- 
er. When he came among us to take 
charge of the Normal he found among 
our people a deep sympathy with 
him and a strong hope that he might 
succeed in the great work he had 
undertaken. The better educated 


among us soon saw what seemed to 
be indications of superficial scholar- 





ship. These indications provoked 
only some comments at first. Firm 
convictions upon this point settled 
down upon many of us slowly until 
a careful inquiry led to the very gen- 
eral belief that Mr. Johonnot had 
been greatly overrated in the matter 
of attainments. 

The force of the opposition that set 
in against him on this ground was 
ettempted to be broken by diverting 
attention to a wholly irrelevant mat- 
ter. Johonnot’s friends exhibited 
considerable skill in starting the cry 
of religious persecution. The real 
matter in issue here in this contro- 
versy was one of competence or in- 
competence. Religion had nothing 
whatever to do with the real issue. 
The fact is, as Johonnot himself ad- 
mits, he had never, either as a stu- 
dent of any institution of learning, 
or as a private student, obtained any- 


thing approaching a liberal education. 


His defects in the matter of scholar- 
ship became common talk wkerever 
Mr. Johonnot spent three or four 
consecutive days before any of our 
institutes. This was the ground of 
opposition to Mr. Johonnot, and we 
desire to have the facts of the case 
go on the record. 

Under Professor G. L. Osborne, 
who succeds Mr. Johonnot, these 
grounds of complaint are wholly re- 
moved, and the Normal must soon 
assume 9 high position among the 
leading educational centers in the 
land. WARRENSBURG. 


ES eee 


KANSAS. 





The “Emporia News,” which we 
always read with interest, says of the 
Normal School located at Emporia: 

“Tt has one of the finest and most 
conveniently arranged buildings in 
the West, with twenty-five rooms and 
will accommodate about five hundred 
students. The highest attendance 
last year was in the neighborhood of 
three hundred. Thecorpsof teachers 
are able educators selected from the 
best institutions of the East, and the 
school, though new, and struggling 
with all the hindering .c1rcumstances 
of a new country, has taken high 
rank among the educational institu- 
tions of the West. 

“The excellent system of graded 
schools adopted by our State is in 
complete and successful operation in 
the city. We emyloy acorps of eight 
teachers, several of whom are grad- 
uates of our State Normal School. 
The number of pupils in the city is 
seven hundred and fourteen. 

“Throughout the county our excel- 
lent common school system is in suc- 
cessful working order. There are 
some seventy-five good brick, stone 
and frame school houses, in each of 
which school is taught from six to 
nine mouths per year.” 


Mr. T. N. Snow for the last three 
years Principal of the Central Gram- 
mar School in Omaha, Neb., has just 
been elected superintendent of schools 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., at a salary of 
$2,400 in gold, and has already en- 
tered upon his work, 
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- EDUCATION. 


DUCATION is a comprehensive 

-4 term, including many kinds and 
modes of instruction or training. It 
is an assimilating and developing pro- 
cess. The child begins to learn as 
soon as he looks about, and he will 
learn all through life, whether he at- 
tends schools or not. It would be 
impossible for his mind to grow if it 
had no food, and what he learns is the 
food for his mind. 

The mental organism must be fed 
and developed analogously to the 
feeding and growth of the physical 
body. The body must receive new 
food to repair waste and keep up 
growth. It has digestive organs 
which prepare the food for life blood. 
In a corresponding manner, the mind 
must be sustained. As in the case 
with the body, to avoid dyspepsia, 
certain rules must be observed. 

Properly adapted food, in suitable 
quantities, taken under favorable cir- 
cumstances sustains and develops 4 
healthy body. This food may be 
suitable, and the circumstances fa- 
vorable, yet if it is not properly mas- 
ticated it will overtax the digestive 
organs and impair their usefulness. 
Equally important it is to avoid the 
cramming process in teaching. 

The mind is blurred when what is 
taken into it is not understood. An 
understanding of a subject gives a 
keen relish which cannot be had while 
mental darkness remains. The teach- 
er may judge from himself how to 
treat those under his care. For, how- 
ever great he may become in learning, 
he is still alearner. The difference is 
only in degree. The process is the 
same in the case of the man toiling at 
a difficult problem and in the case of 
the boy worrying over a simple one. 
As the man is enabled to overcome 
the difficulties in his way, and receives 
light, he should see to help the child. 

Education includes the formative 
growing process. Any training which 
does not give vigor and strength to 
the mind, an.l exercise it in thought, 
is erroneous, It may be put down as 


| 

nearly always certain, if the scholar|inal state in the morning? Some 
is dull and lazy in his class, that the | | things are indelible, some errors irre- 
lesson he has is too high or it has not | parable. 
been presented to him properly. In | We have only just recovered from 
some way it is not adapted to him | our amazement at a friend who in the 
and the teacher should study to re-| course of conversation casually re- 
move the cause. | marked that he was going to take his 

Many difficulties would be avoided | little girl out of school. We queried 
if the teacher should acquire the hab-| why, and he replied that an uncle of 
it of looking within himself for the | ‘his in England had just lost his prop- 
troubles in his scholars. His scholars | | erty, leaving his family unprovided 
are the elements with which he, as a| for; that there was a daughter about 
workman, must build. A knowledge | | sev entoon who did not know what to 





of the material is essential, also a| 
knowledge of what he expects to 
build. Remember this important fact, 

that unlike working in brass or clay | 
you cannot always see the effects of | 
the strokes made. The work is) 
done by what is given the schol-| 
ar, and discrimination should be) 
made in forming that which is to be) 
given. Administer proper food, in 
proper quantities to yourself, and as| 
it acts learn thereby what is expected | 
of you in relation to your scholars. 

The mind is an organism with dis- 
tinct qualifications and requirements. 
If healthy it is so adjusted in all its 
parts that when it receives into it) 
anything, it takes that which is| 
adapted to it, eliminating that which | 
is not adapted. 

As the body requires exercise in 
order to use or properly assimilate 
the food received, so must the mind 
be kept properly active. What move- 
ment is to the physical body thought 
is to the mind. Thought is the work-| 
ing up process. It is the mind’s| 
movement or exercise. The teacher 
who awakens thought, properly di- 
rects it and enkindles the imagination | 
of his scholars is the teacher who | 
knows his business and will have a) 
live and active school. 

The Teachers’ Institutes, two papers 
on which appear in another part of | 
this number, furnish excellent oppor- | 
tunities for the discussion of these | | 
questions, and we would suggest that 
they be entered into fully by all who | 
attend. How can we get the kind of 
teachers needed. 














A COSTLY EXPERIMENT. 

E try all sorts of experiments 

now-a-days. We try the ex- 
periment of sending passengers to sea 
in a leaky vessel, of seating four hun- 
dred people in a modern gallery with 
only one narrow and winding exit, 
of storing nitro-glycerine under 
dwelling houses. All of these ex- 
periments succeed perfectly. Some| 
of them we find to be costly, but) 
what matter for that? 

But when we find people so blind 
to their own interests as to experi- 
ment with the education of their| 
children we look on in speechless | 
amazement. We wonder if they 
know what they are doing or with! 
what sort of material they are deal-| 
ing. Has it ever happened to them 
to set a leaky bottle of sulphuric acid 
on a marble slab for a night, and do 
they recollect whether or no the hole 
which the acid had eaten into the | 
stone was easily filled up to its orig- | 





;our 


do and therefore out of pity for the 
poor girl he had invited her to share 
his home, and he added, “‘She must 
learn to do something for herself, and 
as she thinks she can teach I thought 
we could let her try the experiment 
with Katie. She is to teach her, and 
if we find it does not succeed, why 
then I shall have to send them both 


| back to school, L suppose. 


So he cheerily departed from our 
| office, leaving us aghast at this exhi- 
| bition of self-sacrificing devotion. If 


| this kind-hearted man ‘had offered his 


daughter to some struggling young 
surgeon as a subject for vivisection in 
order that thereby the surgeon in 
question might gain practice and a 
|reputation, the world would have 
been horror-stricken. But when he 
generously hands over her mind to an 
inexperienced operator to twist and 
dull as she can, people say, *‘ What a 
very kind man Mr. is!” and 
they at once emulate his example. 
A kind-hearted committee man once 
recommended a young woman as a 





| teacher becayse she was paralyzed on 


one side and was therefore and on 
account of her defective early educa- 
tion unable to do any thing else. 
Verily the world is wide and it takes 
all kinds of people to make it. 

But for this very reason, we who 
do believe and know that it is of far 
more importance to train a mind well 
than to care for a body, should raise 
voices in protest against the 
suicidal policy which would ntake of 
|our schools an eleemosynary institu- 
tion to give support to feeble-minded 
youth, and would by low salaries 
force down the standard of the teach- 
ers employed. Let us economize in 
clothes, in houses, in furniture, but 
don’t let us economize in the educa- 
tion of our children. Let us demand 
the best talent and widest experience, 
aud pay it accordingly. 

We are not pleading for show, but 


| for real, solid, earnest education, such 


an education as shall fit pupils not 
| only for practical duties but lead to 
| the full growth of their powers and 
the safety and glory of the Republic. 





THAT CLIMAX. 
We cheerfully give place to the fol- 
lowing from an esteemed correspoud- 
jent at Huntsville, Texas: 








Editors American Journal of Education: 

Can we not have the article by Hon. H. 
C. Brockmeyer of St. Louis, entitled “The 
Right and the Power of the State to Tax 
the Property of the State to Maintain 
| Public Schools,” republished in the Jour- 
| NAL? It converted me to the public school 
system, and it has done great good in this 





State. Let us at least <ausey that et, vc of 
the argument re-stated. 


“The Public Free School teaches what 
is common to all, culture. The Catholic, 
the Protestunt, the Jew, the Gentile, the 
Infidel, the Democrat, the Liberal, the 
Radical, the German, the Irishman, the 
Dutchman, the yellow man, the black 
man, have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the lan- 
guage of the law, but one and the same 
mode. They have not each a different 
grammar of the English language, but 
the same grammar. ‘hey have not each 
a different geography or technique of 
commerce, but all the same. They have 
the same technique of mathematics, of 
logic, of mechanics, of astronomy, of 
chemistry, of botany—in a word the same 
technique for all the products of human 
intelligence. 

It is the common element which the 
common school teaches. In this it per- 
forms a two-fold service. To the State it 
renders the exercise of an essential func- 
tion possible, and to the citizen it renders 
possible the attainment of culture. Re- 
garded from either point of view it is an 
institution of the State. founded in the 
final end of the State, and therefore to be 
maintained by the State. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, Mr. 
President, that they who think this 180 
much, and the expense too great, ought 
to find comfort in the reflection that a life 
spent in making a living, and in aceumu- 
lating property, has for its final result 
zero. Nationaily, this question was solved 
and demonstrated by our predecessors — 
our predecessors in this State — the abo- 
rigines. They lived to make a living. 
The end oftheir life was not culture, but 
to live. ‘They wasted no precious proper- 
ty upon education to reuder culture possi- 
ble. They paid no school-tax. They ves- 
ted nothing—nothing but the smutch ot 
their smoke upon the walls of the caves ot 
our State. This they left. This is their 
monument—a smutch. 

On the other hand, they who think this 
too little, ought to remember that the 
purpose for which the State exists is to 
render justice possible for the individual 
man. To enable a just man to do an hon- 
est deed without let or hindrance. But 
the State does not do the deed for the man. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
HE purpose of all universal Indus- 
trial Expositions is instruction, 
not mere show, for amusement or to 
gratify an idle curiosity. ‘They are 
the very best of schools,” says Baron 
von Schwarz-Senborn, Ametzinn Min- 
ister at Washington, and the distin- 
guished Director *General of the 
Exposition at Vienna in 1873. 

Our Exposition will be doubtless 
no exception to the general purpose 
and results of all. It will be a great 
school for all our people. 

The industrial products of all na- 
tions will there be brought together 
and arranged for comparison and 
study. The latest improvements in 
all kinds of machinery will be there 
for the inspection of the engineer and 
the manufacturer; the most cunning 
tools for the mechanic; the best 
specimens in school architecture, 
furniture, apparatus and text books 
will be represented for the advantage 
of the teacher and school officer ; and 
for all will be displayed the best 
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methods for making every thing and 
conducting almost all occupations. 


And this will be a school for adults 
—for the company of grown children 
who have had little opportunity for 
the learning from books, as well as 
the most intelligent. And all will be 
taught by ‘object lessons,” the best 
as well as the newest method of 
teaching, as many think; for, as the 
distinguished Professor Virchow is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘ Nothing which 
comes through your eyes into your 
head ever goes out.” 


Probably, in this school of the Ex- 
position, we shall come to a good 
measure of national self-knowledge — 
the highest possible knowledge for the 
individual, if we accept the old 
Greek’s dictum, and probably of 
equal importance to the nation. We 
may have our national vanity re- 
buked, perhaps, and somewhat of the 
“conceit taken out of us,”’ by looking 
with open eyes upon the achievements 
Doubtless, in some 
respects, we need this. The process, 
though slightly unpleasant, will do 
us good. 

In 1851 England held her first Expo- 
sition of the Industry of all nations, 
and invited.across the channel all her 
neighbors with specimens of their 
every kind of handicraft. What was 
the astonishment of the average John 
Bull to find that, in many of the 
industries, especially such as involved 
the principles of good taste, he was 
completely distanced by Frank and 
Belgian and stolid German — beaten 
onhisownground. Defeated, he was 
not discouraged but rather nerved to 
higher efforts. It is the testimony of 
the most inteiligent foreigners, as well 
as high English authorities, that a 
remarkable advance has since been 
made by the English people, both in 
respect to skill and taste in manufac- 
tures and also in architecture, the fine 
arts generally, and in all which con- 
stitutes public taste. 


A good friend of America from 
across the sea, tells us with great 
frankness that our “public taste is 
awful.”” I suppose he had in mind 
the horrid fences which line our high- 
ways, the rough, careless habits of 
our husbandry, the attitudes, lan- 
guage and dress of the average Amer- 
ican sovereign, and much of our 
public as well as private architecture, 
48 well as the American “art” which 
adorns our costly capitol. 


When we have received a lesson in 
“object teaching” like that given 
England in 1851, it is to be hoped we 
shall energetically imitate England’s 
example in working out improve- 
Ment, and so make this exposition a 
great educator for all the people. 








Men and women who believe in 
Schools and churches—who belieye 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
fer on intelligence, integrity and 
Virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate THE AMERICAN 
JourNaL or Epucation, 





THE INTER-STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


NHIS meeting held at Chattanooga 
upon the last day of June and the 
first of July proved to have been 
wisely called, and an important meet- 
ing in the interest of education ; both 


|because of the excellent spirit in 


which the meeting was conducted 
and the good accomplished at the 
time, and the permanent establish- 
ment of The Inter-State Educational 
Association, to meet each year. This 
Association was organized by the 
election of proper officers, and Mem- 
phis agreed upon as the place of meet- 
ing next year. 

Besides the good accruing to the 
teachers and others engaged in this 
work, by such assembling of them- 
selves together, the good resulting to 
the cause of education generally will 
be considerable. And the committees 
who have the management of the 
meetings should look to it that the 
general public are brought under the 
influence of the same. This can be 
done by getting proper men to lecture 
and arranging meetings at such times 
as will secure a public audience. 

One among the many valuable sug- 
gestions brought out at Chattanooga 
in the Convention was that some 
means should be adopted to arouse in 
the masses a proper appreciation of 
the advantages of popular education. 
Whatever plans may be agreed upon, 
here is one which can be used to very 
materially aid in the accomplishment 
of that work: Hold these conven- 
tions at such times and places as will 
most effectually secure a good attend- 
ance of not only teachers and other 
officials, but our public men and those 
in the ranks. Our policy should be 
to make prominent what public 
schools have done, are doing and pro- 
pose to do, and to show clearly what 
needs to be done. 


Perhaps once a year is not often 
enough to have this publicly given. 
Other plans therefore will be devised 
and worked. 

We were glad to notice such unan- 
imity of feeling in the Convention, 
regarding the value of the press, and 
the demand for an educational jour- 
nal, and from the action of the Con- 
vention, in passing a resolution com- 
mending this Journal to the patronage 
and encouragement of teachers and 
educators, we take encouragement to 
persevere in this work, doing what it 
is in the power of our influence to do, 
in promoting the desired results. We 
appreciate and hereby acknowledge, 
the strong words said by certain 
friends in favor of our enterprise. 
We would be glad if every teacher 
and every officer would join with us 
in saying our, and help us by their 
subscription, and by every other en- 
couragement, to make it more decid- 
edly our Journal. What is done once 
a year in these conventions, may be 
done monthly through the columns 
of this Journal. We ask all friends 
to make the columns of this paper 
the medium through which to ex- 





change what they may have of prac- 


tical value to this great work. Send 
queries, short and to the point. We 
promise to give our opinion where we 
may to advantage; but we desire 
others to give their views on all these 
important questions. 








NORMAL SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


BY PROF. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


a School education must 
furnish the basis for the pupil’s 
practical activity as a teacher. If it 
is a wise maxim that whatever you 
want to have appear in the life of a 
nation we must put into its schools, we 
may complete this saying by adding, 
and whatever you want to have ap- 
pear in the schools of a nation you 
must put into the Normal Schools. 
The surest way to secure good instruc- 
tion and effective education in gener- 
al, is to educate teachers that under- 
stand this task fully and are ready to 
perform it with zeal and persever- 
ance. The importance of Normal 
schools lies in the fact that whatever 
good is accomplished’ there, will 
spread with the graduates which are 
sent out to teach. 

The needs of all our schools iudi- 
cate the standard of what is required 
from our students. The principles on 
which the education of teachers is 
conducted are aseasy to lay out, as 
difficult to achieve. The time for the 
mere routine teacher has passed, we 
hope, forever. Not only the practi- 
cal skill, but also an insight into the 
nature of the mind, into the nature of 
the world and science, are required. 
Then the teacher needs the devotion 
that raises her profession from being 
merely a profitable way of passing 
the time previous to some more earn- 
est future duty to the dignity of a life 
work. The pupil is entrusted to the 
teacher’s care, body and soul. She 
ought to understand, therefore, the 
physical and psychical condition of 
man’s nature. A knowledge of phys- 
iology and psychology will lead her 
to avoid errors, for which, no matter 
how much they bear the character 
of individual mistakes, general educa- 
tion will be arraigned by its enemies 
as the criminal. 

As regards instruction the teacher 
must always be conscious that the 
value of the instruction she imparts 
depends on the method by which she 
gives it. 

She must keep aloof from the two 
extremes which are equally ruinous 
to the highest end of education. 
Avoiding the old baneful mechanism 
of parrot-like text-book repetition she 
must not fall into the snare of the 
modern barbarism of despising the 
printed page and discarding the wis- 
dom of our forefathers, and of believe- 
ing that we can read truth only in the 
ever changing face of nature and 
none in the human mind and the his- 
tory of the world. To ignore the 
past and to live only in nature and 
in the present, is to live again the life 
of Adam—the life of man without 
history. To rely on the printed page 
alone without basing it on the study 
of nature, is to dwell entirely on the 





experience of others, which will de- 


stroy self-experience and self-depen- 
dence. The pupil must study nature, 
the objective world, and then be led 
to recognize his experience in the ex- 
perience of others, and to rectify and 
widen his own by theirs. 

If the teacher opens the pupil’s 
eyes to the objective world, as reveal- 
ing itself immediately, and as reflect- 
ed by the experience of others treas- 
ured up in the printed page, his learn- 
ing will not be of the kind that dulls 
the wits of the child instead of sharp- 
ening them. The term Object Lesson 
is but a substitute for the wider name, 
Illustrative Method, that always bas- 
es instruction on suitable objective 
illustrations, and which may be used 
throughout the whole course of in- 
struction. The teacher can manifest 
her tact and power in no better way 
than by her aptitude for finding suit- 
able illustrations and objects for 
whatever she teaches. The higher 
activities of the human mind, concep- 
tion and thinking, need the strong 
basis of perception in order to grow. 


While this is an outline of the task 
which the community imposes upon 
the teacher, the State also has a claim. 
It demands that education serve its 
purposes, and by giving moral culture 
aid in the repression of crime. Hence, 
the future teacher must learn how 
instruction may be made to educate 
the pupil’s moral nature. Instruc- 
tion can remove two causes that may 
lead to crime—laziness and ignorance 
—by accustoming pupils to regular 
work, and by giving knowledge 
which will make it easier for the pu- 
pils to gain an honest livelihood. 


The child educated together with 
his equals, is taught respect for the 
rights of others; on this basis a re- 
spect for the rights of society will 
grow. The pupil is expected to ob- 
serve the laws of the school, and the 
idea of punishment becomes associa- 
ted with a failure to comply. From 
this, respect for the laws of the State 
may be made to arise, and where the 
moral principle is not strong enough, 
a knowledge of the inevitable conse- 
quences of wrong-doing may serve to 
check wrong inclinations. School- 
life offers to the good teacher an innu- 
merable number of opportunities to 
point out the difference between right 
and wrong, to strengthen the pupil’s 
will-power, render his conscience 
keener, and to teach the pupils to sub- 
ject momentary inclinations and arbi- 
trary impulses to the command of du- 
ty. To awaken in the students a deep 
sense of the significance of this idea of 
their work is not the least important 
task of a Normal School. 


The objects of the State are mani- 
fold. ‘One of the first purposes of the 
body politic of the forefathers was to 
repel the savage, the barbarian abroad; 
the great purpose of the present state 
is to repel the savage, the barbarian 
within. They built palisadoes; we 
school-houses ; and as the Indian is 
limited to narrowing tracts in the far 
West, so we hope to keep within nar- 
rowing limits the savage, barbarous 
elements of society—crime and cor. 





ruption—by the help of education, 
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GOVERNMENT. 





HERE were many very interest- 

ing qnestions raised and thoughts 
suggested in the various papers read 
and discussed by those in attendance 
on the Inter-State Educational Con- 
vention held at Chattanooga last 
month. 

The question of government came 
in for a share of notice; but little 
more than the necessity for its exer- 
cise was agreed upon. It is a fact 
admitting of no controversy that gov- 
ernment is important indispensible in 
the management of all schools. The 
reasons are obvious aud need no set. 
ting forth. It is one thing to see the 
fact that we must have law and order 
in the schools and altogether another 
thing to so govern as to secure this. 

There can be no specific rules writ- 
ten out or enforced which will suit 
all the scholars of any one school 
much less all schools. The teacher 
should know those whom he would 
govern, if he does it properly. The 
differentia of his scholars, and the 
complexity of their natures, involves 
the idea of many qualities in the 
teacher—yery strong qualities. 

We may say that it is preferable to 
govern by love—that an euforced obe- 
dience is worse than no obedience ; 
and we may know that the honor and 
the best conviction of the scholars 
should be reached, appealed to and 
developed into willing submission to 
the right, but how to do the work isa 
question of no small consideration 
and one not easily disposed of. If the 
material to be worked could be moul- 
ded as the potter moulds his clay, 
and this spirit of obedience — of hon- 
or— of high aspiration to do only 
truth, could be put in the boy, as wa- 
ter is poured into a vessel, the work 
would be easy. 

Not so, however. As before sug- 
gested, the material to be worked 
upon and in, is ofa different character. 
They are manhood elements we have 
for material and manhood character 
is what we wish to build up. And 
this manhood is individual — personal 
= free: hence the delicacy of the 
work, and hence the efficiency re- 
quired on the part of the workman. 

The work to be done calls for a 
knowledge on the part of the teacher 
of the law ofadaptation. Those tobe 
governed are unlike — they differ one 
from another. What is good for one, 
may ruin if applied to another. 

Are there then any general princi- 
ples applicable to all ? 

First: The child sould not be gov- 
erned for the governments sake ; 
Control not to be exercised in anger 
or passion ; neither for the gratifica- 
tion or the caprice of the tyrant who 
governs. The teacher must not be a 


tyrant. 
Second: Government should have 


a purpose—an end, and that purpose 
must be distinctly for the good of the 
governed ; and he should be made to 
understand it as so intended. 

Third: The penalties inflicted 
should so follow violations, that they 
may be seen to have a cause and effect 
relation. Let each pupil see that 





what is done, is exclusively for the 
good ofhim who receives the punish- 
ment. All will thus be seen to so 
relate to each other, as that what is 
good for one is also good for all. 

Fourth: Government should 
be spasmodic. After it is tried long 
enough for the scholars to obey from 
habit, they will have learned that 
there is freedom and thus pleasure 
and safety only in obedience. 

Fifth: Love the scholar, and in all 
government, however administered, 


of wisdom. Government is thus in 
order, and order will follow to repay 
for all care expended. 

It will pay any teacher to take great 
care in the study of the nature of him- 
self and his scholars. He will find 
the trouble lying in himself, perhaps. 
quite as often as in his pupils. 


* 


THE NASHVILLE CITY SCHOOLS. 





Editors Journal: 

HE public schools of the city 

closed on the 16th of June with 
public exercises in all of the rooms, 
which were crowded with the parents 
and friends of the pupils and specta- 
tors generally. The programmes 
were made up exclusively of per- 
formances in music, readings and 
declamations which had been a part 
of the regular school work of the past 
session. Everything of the sensa- 
tional or extravagant was prohibited, 
and the children acquitted themselves 
in such manner as to show genuine 
culture. 

The total number of different pupils 
who have entered during the session 
is this year about three hundred 
greater than for last, which shows 
that the schools are extending their 
influence in the community and also 
that scholastic population is steadily 
increasing. 

The schools are kept up to the best 
standard, and the good which they 
are accomplishing is incalculable. 
Such an example of the good results 
of an efficient system of public in- 
struction is at the same time a re- 
proach and an encouragement to other 
parts of the State where nothing is 
being done for the elevation of the 
masses. While many communities 
have been growling and complaining 
about burdens imposed upon them, 
shifting here and shirking there, 
Nashville has for twenty years gone 
forward determined to make her 
schools first-class and to sustain them 
at any cost. During the time the 
State system has changed four times 
and been once supplanted by a county 
system, each change radically affecting 
the channel through which her school 
money was received; but she moyed 
on successfully through these and 
other embarrassments which have 
sounded the death-knell to schools in 
many localities ; and keeping steadily 
in view the true interests of her sys- 
tem, she has simply asked how much 
will we derive from other sources 
and what levy must we assess to make 
up the amount needed to sustain our 
schools for ten months. 

The last legislature by their acts 


not} 





| postponing the collection of the taxes 
levied and the assessment of those to 
be collected for this year, whether 
they intended it so or not, made the 
most dangerous stab at the existence 
of our schools that ignorance or malice 
| has yet dealt them, but we will not 
| let them be interrupted, much less be 
| destroyed. ad 





A SPIRIT OF CHEERFULNESS. 


| 
O have always bubbling in the 
let that love be directed in the form | 


school a kindly sympathy with 


| mirth is a hard thing for a teacher to 
|\do. The weight of the teacher’s 


moral responsibility, his sense of the 
serious nature of his work, and the 
lassitude which protracted labor in- 
duces, tend to make him blunder in 
one of two ways: Either, first, out 
of despair he becomes lax in his dis- 
cipline and lets things go their own 
way; or, second, he becomes a fret- 
ting, captious tyrant. 

I had left my school one day, for a 
few moments and upon returning 
found that a certain boy Macy had 
been very busy. Now this boy was 
skillful in drawing very black and 
amusing pictures ; he was skilled “in 
fact in all kinds of mischief which 
could be brewed without absolute 
peril to life and limb. Upon look- 
ing at the blackboard I saw what 
he had been engaged in. A group of 
grotesque figures had been drawn by 
a few bold strokes in outline on the 
board. There were men in rags and 
with very ugly pipes; some had guns 
and there was a limping dog or two. 
It was a very funny sight, especially 
when I noticed the sympathetic grin 
of mingled mirth and curiosity on the 
faces of half the school. All I could 
do was in the first place to let them 
see I appreciated the fun, and uhen to 
assume a very solemn countenance 
and tell the boy to rub them out, and 
see me after school; the latter to pre- 
serve the aspect of discipline unim- 
paired. 

All pupils appreciate a fun-loving 
school teacher. Here is one broad 
vein of sympathy which ought to be 
constantly worked. It increases ten- 
fold the teacher’s power when he 
knows how to make use of it, and 
imparts to the pupil a delicious sense 
of security when he can feel that his 
teacher is “one of ’em.”’ 

Some pupils are always and con- 
tinually getting into scrapes; they 
feel a fearful tremor of apprehension 
whenever they enter the school room. 
Their teacher cannot appreciate their 
failing ; from sheer repulsion they are 
driven deeper into the bogs. When 
sober second thoughts come to them 
they feel painfully the difference be- 
tween themselves and the type of 
perfection set them in their teacher, 
and the consciousness that they never 
can be like that, drives them to 
despair. 

That boy I mentioned seemed all 
the dearer to me for that outline 
drawing, for no one could mistake 
who one of the characters was intend- 
ed to represent. 

A teacher must look {out for him- 





self, lest, by the sheer weariness and 





monotony of his work, by a vitiated 
stomach or other cause, he ever get 
out of sympathy with that gleefy) 
and joyous spirit which surrounds 
him. Lack of such sympathy in the 
teacher is damaging to students ang 
bad for him. By and by, when the 
boys grow up, they think of him as q 
distant stranger or an old fossil, never 
as a living, kindly friend, and apply 
to him that same title, “‘ old ——” o,; 
something as disrespectful, which in 
their boyish days they had most ap- 
propriately devised. 
Drury College. 





* LANGUAGE LESSONS.” 

HY is it that so many of our 

educators, capable of doing 
better things, persist in following the 
old, and, as H. Spencer calls it, the 
“intensely stupid custom” of at- 
tempting to teach the English lan- 
guage by beginning with the rules 
and technicalities of abstract gram- 
mar. There is still need of “Line 
upon line.” 

Why is it that so many who admit 
the abstractness and general complex- 
ity as well as utter unintelligibility of 
the text books in grammar usually 
put into the hands of beginners in 
the work, still doggedly go on using 
them is difficult to say, unless it is 
that we have so long walked in a 
tread-mill that the exertion is too 
great a one to step out and attempt 
work which is unfamiliar, and which 
requires at our hand somewhat more 
than to “turn in successive grists and 
turn the crank.” The text-book 
drills in grammar are ready planned. 
The work in language requires the 
mapping out of a progressive series 
of work beginning with the abeceda- 
rian and extending to the grammar 
or high school, and one seems to say 
to another, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” and to slip out of the 
responsibility by continuing to intro- 
duce the helpless infant to definitions 
fit for the digestion of a D.D., com- 
promising with his conscience by 
giving the child a weekly or semi- 
weekly composition exercise. Nor 
are those wanting who boldly argue 
that memorizing definitions, whether 
understood or not, is a valuable 
means of mental discipline, that these 
are but means untoanend. Therela- 
tions of cause and effect can appear 
after the mind has had time to devel- 
op. Admitting the first statement to 
be in a measure true, does not the 
process seem much the same as one 
which would give to a healthy child a 
daily diet of wheat chaff, bones or 
fruit rinds? And how is it possible 
to reap much future profit from an 
utter lack of present interest ? 

But suppose a child plods patiently 
on, seeing not the end of his work 
from the beginning, until finally he 
has completely conquered the perples- 
ing prosodies, syntaxes, congugations 
and declensions, are we very apt at 
the end of this time to find the en- 
lightened mind sitting down to write 
sublimely or elegantly according to 
the rules of Goold, Clark or Brown? 
Do we find him correcting his seu 
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aces by any one of the ninety-nine 
jes and exceptions, or is it rather 
yan intuitive feeling that there is a 
, upon the ear, or a blemish on the 
page ? 

We do not wish to be understood 
safirming that our schools are ac- 
omplishing nothing in this language 
mining. There is necessarily much 
mevery course to enlarge a pupil’s 
ocabulary and make him more or 
93 familiar with correct forms of 
pech. This is certainly true in 
hools where criticism is common 
with both teacher and pupils and 
here the teacher aims to make eyery 
recitation a practical drill in language. 
This is as it should be and we rejoice 
in the fact that this is becoming no 
noommon thing. But we argue that 
ll this is insufficient to stem the tide 
f provincialisms and impure English 
hich sweeps in upon our schools 
ith every fresh influx of pupils. 
here must be added to this daily 
irill in sentence-making and compo- 
ition both oral and written. But 
more of this at another time. C. 








NeosHo, Mo. 
UTOPIA. 
e OOK Ill. Some things not re- 
V lated by Hytheolday. 
* * * * * * * 
OF THEIR SCHOOLS. 
* * * * * * * 


“They think it needful that their 
youth should acquire the ability to 
s¢ the language of their nation with 
wrrectness and effect. Therefore 
ley take care to give them a famil- 
wity with the writings of those 
ithors who are esteemed the best, 
ni to make their reading the more 
ficient as a study of language, the 
tudents are commonly led to con- 
une for several days, and if it grow 
lot tiresome, for weeks, seeking out 
ustrations, whether more or less 
orcible, or possibly violations of a 
iugle principle of grammar or of 
hetoric.”’ 

(Nore.- In contrast with this is the 
practice of those seminaries among us 
i Which rhetoric is taken up and fin- 
shed in a term of fourteen weeks, 

d grammar is regarded asa primary 
udy.] 

“By attending to it that their pu- 
jils shall read, critically examine, and 
‘far as possible hear the better 
ms of language, the teachers aim 
*aviod the necessity of placing be- 
rethem outlandish forms for exer- 
ise in criticism ; and at any rate they 
‘ver, in illustrating bad usage, de- 
teud below the errors to which they 
nd their pupils liable. 

“The study of language runs 
tough the entire period of their 
ing at school, having always the 
me purpose, but in the earlier years 
their course having its manner 
4pted with great care to the limited 
tainments of the children; and with 
¢ Utopians this study is always 
Mtertaining, because the pursuit of 
‘erature is combined so intimately 
ith that of language. 

“Itis observable that they at no 
8¢ give prominence to those lessons 

















which have for their ultimate purpose 
an acquirement of the technical lan- 
guage of grammar, but in using this 
language by degrees as they need it 
in criticism, and holding it always 
subordinate to its use, they come to 
use it well.” 

[Nore,—This, while varying so 
much from the custom with us in 
reference to grammatical instruction 
is yet precisely the course which we 
find most useful in every thing else. 
Indeed it is the course by which chil- 
dren first acquire words for use in 
common things, and thei: progress in 
this needs no comment.] 

“Their compositions are always 
written upon topics so chosen that 
the subject matter is familiar, so that 
attention may be given well to the 
forms of speech, and the custom is 
for each pupil to make two copies, 
one of which he gives to his teacher 
and the other he retains. For several 
days thereafter he subjects his essay 
to the same criticism as the books he 
is reading, then produces an improved 
copy before receiving criticism from 
his teacher upon the one first pre- 
sented.” H. M. M. 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION.—We 
take pleasure in calling the attention 
of all interested to the following: 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Washington University, held 
June 11th, 1875, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That, until further or- 
dered, the sons of all clergymen and 
ministers of the Gospel shall be ad- 
mitted to the Advanced Academic 
Class in the Preparatory School, and 
to the Classes of the College and of 
the Polytechnic Department, free of 
all charge for tuition ; Provided how- 
ever, 

1. That no student shall be so ad- 
mitted except on examination, nor 
unless he obtain at such examination 
an average of sixty per cent. in all the 
required studies. 

2. That no student so admitted shall 
be continued under this rule who 
does not receive, at the semi-annual 
examinations, the same average per- 
centage, or who fails to maintain a 
good record of character and beha- 
vior. W. G. Extot, Chancellor. 








—— Missouri must re-establish the 
teachers’ institutes, destroyed by un- 
fortunate legislation. Self-sacrificing 
men and women are needed in every 
county to do again the pioneer work 
of the past ten years. 


—— Iowa leads all the States in the 
normal institute work. For the cam- 
paign, she has secured the services of 
many of the best educators in several 
States. A normal institute is held in 
every county. An excellent course 


of study has been prepared by the 
State Superintendent. 


— The public schools of Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and other States, 
have been seriously crippled by the 
demon of retrenchment and reform. 
Let the spirit of ’76 inspire all friends 
of education. Our country’s worst 
enemies are the enemies of popular 





education, 


CONNECTICUT. 


At the present time the Compulso- 
ry School law of Connecticut requires 
that “‘ every parent, guardian, or oth- 
er person having charge of any child 
between the ages of 8 and 14 years, 
shall cause such child to attend some 
public or private day school at least 
three months in each year, six weeks 
at least of which attendance shall be 
consecutive ; or to be instructed at 
home at least three months in each 
year in the branches of education re- 
quired to be taught in the public 
schools, unless the physical or mental 
condition of the child is such as to 
render such attendance inexpedient 
or impracticable. The penalty for the 
violation of the above provisions is a 
fine of five dollars, “ for every week, 
not exceeding thirteen weeks in any 
one year, during which any parent or 
guardian shall have failed to comply 
therewith.” 


MINNESOTA, 


Not a school house or a church had 
been built in all this vast territory a 
quarter of a century ago. Now three 
thousand public school buildings, a 
State University and three State Nor- 
mal school buildings, several colleges 
and numerous private school build- 
ings have been erected at a cost of 
over $3,000,000. Now the State spends 
over $1,000,000 annually to educate 
her two hundred and twenty thousand 
school children. Her University is 
doing well, and her three Normal 
schools are among the best in the 
country. A county superintendent 
is doing efficient service in each 
county. 

It seems indeed like magic! The 
wonders of Aladdin’s lamp are here 
eclipsed. A great, wealthy State, 
with a school system equal to the 
best, has been created within a quar- 


ter of a century. The National 
Teachers’ Association meets in one of 
its great cities. 


OREGON. 











Portland, Oregon, scarcely thirty 
years old, is becoming pre-eminent 
for the excellency and efficiency of its 
public school system. 

The schools are under the super- 
vision of Prof. King, who has thor- 
oughly graded the whole system. He 
is assisted by an able corps of teach- 
ers, of which the local papers speak 
in the following terms. 

“We cannot too highly commend 
these public schools. The attention 
paid by directors and teachers to the 
physical, mental aud moral education 
of their children, 1s deserving of the 
gratitude of parents and citizens. If 
our youth cannot learn in these schools 
to be at least moral and good citizens 
of the Republic, capable of taking 
their part hereafter in the manage- 
ment of the public affairs of the na- 
tion, then we may well despair our 
cauntry.”’ 





Music, of all the liberal arts, has 
the greatest influence over the pas- 
sions, and is that to which the legis- 
lator ought to give the greatest en- 





couragement, 


VERMONT. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT CONANT 
has issued the following circular : 

To Town Superintendent or Teach- 
ers: 

Sec. 3 of No. 33 of the acts, passed 
by the Vermont Legislature at its ses- 
sion in 1874 is, as follows :—‘“ He (the 
Superintendent of Education), shall, 
annually, upon a written application 
of twenty-five teachers in any county 
for that purpose—hold one teachers’ 
institute in such county, at a time 
when the common schools are not in 
session, as far as practicable not to 
exceed three days each.” 

The Superintendent of Education 
believes the holding of teachers’ insti- 
tutes to be desirable, and he hopes to 
receive applications for them from all 
the counties. To facilitate the appli- 
cation a blank form has been prepared, 
of which a copy is herewith sent to 
your address. Will you secure such 
signatures as you can, and return the 
same to me? It is designed to hold 
the institutes during the months of 
September, October, and November. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOP ZEDIA. — 
Vol. VI. Dempster— Everett. D. 
Appleton & Co., N. Y. Sold by 
Chambers & Co., 305 Locust street, 
St. Loois, Mo. 


Among the contributors to this vol- 
ume stands prominent the English 
astronomer, Richard A. Proctor, 
whose four articles on the “Dog 
Star,” the “Earth,” “ Eclipse,” and 
“*Ecliptic”’ almost run over the limits 
of an encyclopedia, into those of an 
astronomical text book, so full and 
copious are they. Perhaps it should 
hardly be said however that this name 
stands prominent among such as Dr. 
E. H. Clarke, of Boston, Dr. Austin 
Flint, of New York, Prof. S. Knee- 
land, of Boston, Hon. T. M. Cooley, 
of Michigan, and a host of other dis- 


tinguished men in the line of medicine, 
law, sciences, and general informa- 
tion. 

To give a list of the most valuable 
articles would be wearisome, and yet 
it is but proper to meition some of 
them to which attention should be 
drawn. 

Drama is a very extensive article, 
embracing an exhaustive treatment 
of both ancient and modern. The 
article on Earthquakes, by Prof. Abbe 
of Washington, covers over ten well 
thought pages. 

The subject of elasticity also is dis- 
cussed at considerable length. 

The article on Denmark bears the 
traces of an interested party, and is 
very valuable, going quite extensively 
into the language and embracing ref- 
erences for study and lists of writers 
belonging to that country. 

Among the longest articles must be 
mentioned “ Education,” twenty-two 
pages, “Egypt,” twenty-five pages, 
and “ Ethnology,” six pages, the last 
two by the same distinguished writer, 
Prof.G.A.F.Van Rhyn. “Electricity,” 
eleven pages, is very complete, with 
ample illustrations brought down to 
the most modern inventions. ‘ Emi- 
gration,” containing an abundance of 














valuable statistics carefully arranged, 
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takes eleven pages, and “ England,” Special Notices. \—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the directors faile EDU 
with its literature, forty-five pages. - to do their duty and order the school desks in time. 

We mention next, without detail, Ae We ” 
“Distillation,” “District of Colum- St. Louis, Vanpatia, Terre Haute & | We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before tha inc 






INDIANAPOLIS Roure.—Parties going east | desks will be wanted—and we write this, to aid at least, in avoiding thy 


“4 ; j is . . . . many ¢ 
by way of St. Louis will find this one of | trouble and disappointment those who neglect to order in time, will expe 


is of th 
the m¢ 
ought al 
t. Thes 
people 
only « 







bia,” “Docks,” “Dog,” “ Dolphin,” 

“Dome,” “Dominicans,” “Drain- | the finest lines in the county, as well as | vlenan 
age,” “ Dyeing,” “ Dredging,” as re-| one of the shortest. The facilities presen- | ‘ 
markably good. ted cannot be surpassed. The roadway | This can all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foundation o 

We are by this time prepared to | and rolling-stock are as near perfection as | the building is being laid. 

expect great excellences in the articles | man’s hand can make them, and as a con- | : . pel 
on Natural History, but the present | sequence, the comfort of the traveler is se-| | At the State Fair we took on scHooL DESK the First Premium, orricifigers hi 
volume is also noticeably rich in bio-|cured, and safety guaranteed. As the | DESK, the First Premium, on CHURCH SEATS AND PULPIT, First PremiumJeesting 
graphical notices, which are numerous | 8a80n approaches for the usual summer | on SCHOOL APPARATUS, First Premium; and at the last State Fair in Texa * 
and fine. These also embrace much |J@unt, the question of routes naturally | we did the same thing again. a 


en issu 
comes up, and we would suggest to our : by | 
os j 2 rec . — em iy 
readers who may have occasion to go east | We have recommendations enough to fill a volume, from school officer; 


| from St. Louis the above line, so ably man-| and teachers in this and other States. We present the following as a sampld one 













literary criticism which is discrimin- 
ating as in the article on R. W. Emer- 
























son. | aged by Maj. John E. Simpson as Gen. of what those who have thoroughly tested our desks and seats, say of them: the “P 
The maps of the volume are a no-| Sup’t, and Cha’s E. Follett as Gen. Pass. | ws 
ticeable feature. Those of Europe and | 4 9, | Dear Str: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats whichiae™ 
England are very fine, clear and well | | you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give N\ 
executed in every way. That of| ©. ~~ \entere satisfaction. The “New Patent Gothic Desk,” with the Curved 
Ecuador attempts too much to be | Our Teachers’ Bureau. | Folding Slat-seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only 











substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure per fect 
: ‘ Those desiring teachers are request-| ease and comfort io the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright 
Tue July number of the * United States | ed to state— position so necessary to the health and proper physical development of the 
Official Postal Guide” closes the first year | 1St, Salary paid per month. young. These considerations commend this style of desk to all who con- 
of this useful publication, and confirms eiiteniians oxime’. template seating School Houses. Respectfully Yours, 

the good impression which-the previous) ‘Teachers desiring positions Will also | WM. T. HARRIS, Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 
numbers have made. Besides its alpha-| gtate— 

betical list of all the post offices in the| ist, Their age. | THE “GRANGER COMBINATION DESK” has been extensively used fora 
country corrected up to date, it gives the | Mh Syste ong experience they have | cheaper desk and seat, and it will still be used largely in the future, by those 
vay hon-annety seaapunide teen tat 3d, What wages they expect per | who desire a durable, substantial desk and seat at alow price. We shall be 


2 eg glad to give school officers and teachers full information in regard to seat- 
recent treaty. The matter here given is | month. 34 - 


the offical publication, is very full and | ,; 






clear. | 
| 



















We charge each applicant for a po-|ing and furnishing school houses with everything necessary to insure success. MNo, 6. 
I é tion, and each person applying for a| 
comprehensive, and invaluable to all per-| teacher, the sum of two dollars inad-| ImporTANT SUGGESTIONS.—We find the following important suggestions Nati 


sons having foreign correspondence. The | vance, for inserting their application. iby the State Superintendent in an appendix to the school laws of the State 

number contains also the Rulings of the| | ed ; ae BNO. 7. 
7 : | 261. iberal edu-| with explanations, decisions and forms for the use of sch er * mak- 

Post Office Department during the last 61. A gentleman of liberal edu : I ‘ sna ates So eh TI 


quarter, and a revision of all the regular | C#tion aud twenty years’ experience ing blackboard, and procuring the necessary apparatus at small cost. 


matter which accompanies the Guide. |as a teacher, desires a position as a , : p : $ ; No. 8. 
This publication has taken an important teacher of graded schools. Referen-| A hard-finish wall is best: that is, a wall finished with the ordinary fin- a 

‘ : : eats 4 | ; . ‘" ishi as “4 aris. > ar’ y j i 
place as an official, authentic, and accur- | C€S first class. Address J. M. A., No.|ishingcoat of plaster of Paris. The base-board or wainscoting should not Har 


ate guide to the minute and wide-spread | 261, this office. be more then three feet high from the floor, and a strip of board or mould- tion 
organization which carries and brings the | 9¢9. Wanted, by a Master of Sci- ing should be run along the top of the wainscoting, to form a receptacle for No. 9. 
letters, papers, and other mail-matter of 2| aioe and graduate of the Pennsvlva-|° 2°28 black-board rubbers, etc. Three and one-half feet above this, nail 

great country ; and the circulation of the). ¢ ~ .,: . |anarrow strip of moulding for the upper side of the black-board, and youfM Sra 

Aube nia State Normal School, a positionin | aca ‘ : . 

work has already served to diminish the | West Principal of a Hich|*"° then prepared to apply the liquid slating, which comes in cans—from one 10" 
vexatious correspondence with the De- | the ee ee pint to a gallon in acan. If our room is 20 feet wide, with no openings, and J§¥. 10 
partment, which had been necessary hith- | School se Professor of Mathematics | we propose to make a board across one end, we shall need material for 7) YD 
erto in the absense of any official guide. | an ae Institution. Has had several | square feet; one-half gallon of slating will be required; cost, $5 25. ToM 47: 
Subscriptions are received both at the| years’ experience as principal and properly apply it, a fine camel’s hair brush is needed. Thoroughly shake 





st offices : >the publishers, H. O.| teacher. Address §. J. Barnett, No. : ie : toel 
ae _ + degen eee | £00 8-9 Blarket etrect, Bt. Lome ts the slating, and pour a small portion into a shallow vessel, and apply with Po. 1 
ia iki = nye aa ’ ~*~ | quick strokes from right to left, without repeating as in painting. Two 4, 
tee caine | hours after the first coat is applied, a light rubbing with emery paper pre Xo. 1: 
| . . . mNUe La 

. . ares it for a second coat. A third coat is usually required to make a dura 
A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. | pssgaalie ; hie IN 
| ble and thoroughly first-class black-board. Total cost : D. 










| Slating, 4 gallon 
JCHOOL OFFICERS and teachers, as well as the patrons of our schools. | neat ATE aaa 
begin to realize the fact that School Seats and Desks properly con-|Labor................. 


structed to suit the age and height of each pupil, are an absolute necessity.| —Total....................0.000. peered ki vaiebie Sodees Bab sud ser dawn mundo ial knoe Za eecaks: ry) 
The health, as well as the comfort and progress of the pupils, demands | Next to a good black-board should be a set of Outline Maps—about nine 


that the school house be properly furnished with seats and desks. Black-|in a set—embracing hemispheres, the continents, political divisions, ané, 
boards, Outline Maps, Globes, Charts, and other tools for the pupils and the | either on the same map or a separate one, the physical appearance of the 
teacher to work with, are also a necessity. /earth, so far as it is represented by elevations, trade-winds, ocean current, 
isothermal lines, etc. Such a set costs from twenty to thirty dollars, a 


A teacher will instruct a class of twenty or thirty with these helps, : 2 
cording to size. 


better than he can teach one pupil without them—hence the teacher will do 
twenty times as much work with these aids as he could do without them. . Aside from the Blackboard and Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chai! 
and Recitation Seat are necessary tc the complete furnishment of a schod 


We have found in an experience of ten years in furnishing school houses, 
I ’ seh room. A good set of common school apparatus embraces : 


that great trouble and annoyance has been endured because of the delay | 
4 s r r roa | Se ) ? i tev ai on 
on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks. SIXTY DAYS | Set Camp’s Outline Maps and Key, will cost, say.........+.....0.ss0cesseeseeeeeeeereeseeee: “ 





f s ° 5 & z IIE oon sy orn ida acinus eeu acuros tGnsinbnncek dalw » <esattyr tetas acd ereb ec sccsase 4@ 

should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure | cet Cutter’s Physiological Charts............. 5 00 to $184 

its being there when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep | Teacher’s Guide to Ilustration....... 2 ...........ceceeccceececceuceccccececeuceeeseeceecececess 1” 

up a full stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufac- | Te*Testrial S-inch Globe... -... 0 eee e cece ceeeteeeeeeeeee sees eeeteseeeeee seen es $8 00 to $150 

tured, and there is no profit in the business t rant h tlav of | Hemisphere 5-inch Globe.......... [nin ba TrEGUE SESE MESGD NS Cea SRS iiwsbeay edatcruckeoutiees3< 2% 
red, @ oO pronti 1€ siness to warrant such an outlay o ce TOOL ROD PPE ET ETE PE I, Gee et Pee Be Lan ee 35 Pi 
money. Numeral Ee tea tac kc kak sven nue sie var bases tear auiaanc tbe os wikees tv avon celia kk kon 19 Office 

: Ba Ie dR ONG care Vines gen dcseek ang Soe esac Eee Peall> wos md anpiienhe coke aewucitanen sever 110 

We have frequently within the past ten years known directors to delay | Horse Shoe Magnet..........0. 0.0.0.0. .ccceceeceeececuececcsscecceceteceeececceccececeececseeees a 


ordering the desks until within a week of the time when the school was} For clreulars of School Desks and Apparatus of all kinds, address wit) 
to. commence. Then the rush of freight was so great that desks have lain in | stamp for reply, 


the depot a week or more before starting to their destination—the teacher J. B. MERWIN Plies 
hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were ne seats 11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, bes 
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een erne in, rua UL PITS, Sheldon’s Readers. A CLEAN SWEEP. 
ore thae™® of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap ——— 























, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
many of the leading educators from different 
i of the country, which should embody some 
the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
night and expression of the age on this sub- 
¢t. These documents are for circulation among 
people, so that they may be better informed 
only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
gers have found them to be profitable and in- 
sting reading, and orders have been received 
them from almost every State in the Union. 
§o far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
wnissued Massachusetts and Texas order 
om by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
rthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
ents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
gus far, cover the following interesting and 
tical topics: 

No.1. Wat SHatn We Srtupy? By 


Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent. of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


ing thd 
i expe 


tion o 


OFFICE 
emium 
1 Texa 


Officers 
Sample 
f them: 


> Which 
al, give 
Curved 
















»t onlyfiyo, 2. ‘Tae ‘THEORY OF AMERICAN Epv- 
perfect cation. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
upright of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

of the 0.3. slow Not To DolIr; Illustrated 


m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


10 COn- 


ouis, No.4. Women as Teacuers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

d for af§No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
> thos Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 

y those School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 

shall be Missouri. By Thomas EK. Garrett, Editor 
‘ Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 

O seat- Master of Masons of Missouri. 


success. MiNo, 6. How to Teach GroGraprny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 


‘estions National Teachers’ Association. 















State, vo, 7. How ro Tzacn Naturan Scr 
yr mak- ENCE IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. . 

No.8 Toe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
rv fin- PurILs FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
ld seal Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 

Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
mould- tion, in Boston. 
cle for fy 
te No.9. Tue Riot aND THE POWER OF 
18, al THE STATE TO TAX THE PROFERTY OF THE 
ud you State TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
om one Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 
os, and ##No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
for 70 VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
5 To at Pusti« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
5, : ; Harris, before the National Educational As- 
shake sociation, at St. Louis. 
y with 
a Fo. 11. Mopret Review Exercise IN 
wo ARITHMETIC. 
er pre-B, r 
. Pos: No. 12. Woman’s Work anp EpucaTIon 
; INAmERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
ee. sociation. 
8) 2B Xo. 13, Synopsis or Course or STupy 
0 IN THE DistRicT ScHOOLS. By William T. 
zt Harris. 
3) #—50. 14. Sy~LaBts or Lessons my Natv- 
7 RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 
ut nine 
s, and, {9 \ 15. Gzxman Revorm In AMERICAN 
of the Epucation. An Essay read before the Ger- 
Man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
rrents, Harris. 
u's, ac MM For sale at the office of the AmERICAN JouR- 
“AL OF EpucaTIOoN. Send stamps to prepay 
Postage. c 
Chait oe opel 
pares The regular subscription price of the 
‘ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

18 $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
= . «meme. We stop all papers when the 
{sis Re for which they have been paid 
_.. 10fr expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
to $15 0 
: oa Postage. - 
vs _ Please write your name and post- 


at Vfice address very plain (enclosing 
#f*amps to pay return postage,) and 


ss with E20" Will be astonished at the prompt- 
' ness with which you will receive re- 

plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
pais, Be sure to enclose stamps. 









Of Various Styles and Prices. 
The above cut represents avery neat and 
inexpensive pulpit. A large number have been 
sold, and all are pleased with them. Call upon 
or write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 
for reply, to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. ll 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 


Door to Polytechnic Institute. c 


Wabash Fast Line—Special Rates. 





MPI 5 cds sccnciairinccasiicnavass swans $19 00 
BI 20 ns aieaguh < ened sess Kehaston teeed 23 00 
cas ds'd biel coisa Prt seseececnen sees 16 00 
CII ore Sock anenedcavRovkes-austeeses es 14 00 
DNC. « wicuseueeetegacenseedheccecryetense 12 00 
ON ee Ice EH Ae ay ve i 13 65 


Round trip excursion, good to return until Oc- 
tober 1: 


DNR 5s ccins conten Fasece ee Gemand see cead 25 00 
MIS ch sp csiccttiwinwetoussdvaceenadeccecee 32 00 
Buffalo and Niagara ...............c.csecces 20 00 
SIND 5250's cba bacicd ss cede Fees desc xes 18 00 
PE abst a whaneyuccnes eo ccaaveecesaas 20 00 


Ticket office, 408 Walnut «treet. 
W. L. MALcotm, E. H. Corrin, 


Gen. Pass. Agent. Ticket Agent. 
8-8 10 





A GOOD SCHOOL. 


Regularly chartered. Founded in 1849. 
ronage from thirteen States. The favorite place 
for boys of moderate means. Located in the 
quiet country, among thrifty farmers, seven 
miles from Sweetwater, East Tennessce, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad. Instruction thor- 
ough and practical. Under care of the Holston 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Session begins August 2. Send for information 
to J. H. Brunner, at ‘Hiwassee College, Tenn.’ 
Mails every day except Sunday. 8-89 


Pat- 





AY ANTED—Agents for the best selling prize 
package in the world. It contains 15 
sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen, pen-holder, 
pencil, patent yard measure, package of per- 
fumery, and a piece of jewelry. Single pack- 
age with elegant prize, post-paid, 25 cents. Fer 
acho! por send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 8-7 9-7 
wants on our list, which 


will be mailed on request 


toany one. Colored fires for tableaux. Noth- 
ing sent C. O. D. A. D. Ames, Pub., Clyde, O. 





The largest stock west of 
New York. Amateurs can 
find Dramas suited to their 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
Book BIND=ER, 
Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 


gas teal ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 


diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. size 25 cents. Samples 
by mail, 12 cents, SOLON PALMER 19 Platt 
street, New York. $11 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 


PREPARED BY 


PROF. E. A. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal School, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


NOW READY. 


SHELDON’S PRIMER..... 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S SECOND 
SHELDON’S THIRD 

SHELDON’S FOURTH 


66 pp. Price 20 cts. 


192 pp ‘‘ 50 cts. 
“ec 


224 pp ‘‘ 75 cts. 
320 pp ‘* $1 25 


“ce 


IN PREPARATION. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are acquainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
’ J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at.Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 


HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 


Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
ers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


443 & 145 Broadway, New York, 


Or the following agents: 
THOMAS SCHOLES, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
C. 8. COOK, care Hadley Brothers & Co., 
Chicago. 


or MADISON BABCOCK, 





608 Chesunt st., St. Louis.— 


The First Premium 


AT THE 


State Hair 


1N 


Houston, ‘Texas, 


Was given to the Celebrated 


OAtack C/ouwr 
aa 


/ 
/ 





BLACKBOARDS 


Made of Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 


Send for prices, supplies and further informa- 
tion, enclosing stamp for reply, to 


B, 8. FITZGERALD, 





Houston, Texas, 
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FIVE COURSES OF STUDY. 











FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 







N. J. MORRISON, Pres’t, Springfield, Mo. 
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Drury College, Springfield, Mo.. 


Address for Catalogues and Circulars, 





ar) NN 
a 

Editor. 

.. Publisher. 


yublisher, $3 00; five subscriptions, 





0 LUG: 





The Conn. School Journal, 
The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 





o—— 


Terms OF SuBSCRIPTION—One year in advance, pc stage prepaid by 1 





An extra copy of the Journal of Education will be sent to 


time to which subscribers have made payment for their papers. 


IS THE UNION OF 





$2 60 each; twenty-five subscriptions, $2 50 each; fifty subscriptions, $2 40 


gt eescsccesseesesereeser® 


Educational Rooms, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 





THe CoLLEGE COURANT, 


CHATFIELD 


A Weekly Journal, published under the auspices of ‘*The American Institute of Instruction’’ and the 


‘“Teachers’ Association of the New England Siates.’’ 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL. ..............0::seecceccecccecceccreccceoeeseeessesasesesseeeeeseee seees 


person sending five subscribers and $ 
The date on the wrapper indicates the 








The Maine Journal of Education, 





The Massachusetts Teacher, 
each; one hundred subscriptions, $2 25 each. 


$2 80 each; ten subscriptions, 


CHARLES C. 


any 


FALL, 1875. 


To the Trade Dealing in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


J 


&c., &c. 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
| ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
| tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
| man & Howell) » and made other very consider- 
| able additions for the general supply of goods 
| in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
jlaneous Books of every description, Blank 
| Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
| opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 

advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
| Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
| at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 





| 

| 

| Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 

| delay, this will be done in all cases, unless oth- 

| erwise instructed. 


| Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
| a8 low rates as any house in the South or West. 

Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
| being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
| can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
| this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
| for other goods, will please send list, giving 
| number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
| and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
|etc). Noexact offercan be made until books 
| are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
| ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
| goods. 
| 
TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
| every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
| rangement please send city references. Orders 


| received and filled on this basis only. 


| 

| The following catalogues have been issued and 

| will be sent on application. In ordering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


Stationery Price Last. .........scccoccccecess free. 
Price List Printers’ Supplies................ free. 
OE FI ies vescssinsscsaseccd free. 


Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus. ...10cts 

Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
ments 

Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 


Artiste’ Material, etc.............ccccesss: 10cts 
Catalogue School Books....................- free. 
Catalogue Law Books....................... free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


we Any book published in the United States 
or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SEITL.IF'§F", 
108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. 
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A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers, 


Co A 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ART OF 


‘Teaching School 


—BY— 


J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoLumE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. janesville, 
sd, Oshko 
L’/ 


wder one | 
between 


CHIC 


via Madiso 

LY router 

Chicago ar 
This ist 

to St. Pau! 
Th 


HE highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
Poy of the United States, on receipt of price, 
1 50. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter I—Education. 

. Ii—Discipline. 
‘¢ ~ 11f—School Authorities. 
1V—Organization. 
V—Management. 
‘¢ —-ViI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 
sis bieite-~ ang 
u 






of Instruction —Contin- 
- (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 
*¢ VilI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 
IX—Methods of Instruction—UContin- 
ued. (Geography.) 
X—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 
#6 XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 
‘¢ XII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry.) 
‘« XIII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawingand 
Music.) 
XIV—Methods of Instruction— Contin- 
ued. (History.) 
XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 
‘¢ XVI—Higher Education. 
** XVII—Government. 
**X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Of all Kinds, 
Styles and Prices. 


We'no 





Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 
door to Polytechnic Institute. 
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(HICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATIWAY! 












Co North from Chicago 


vis the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
theroute direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 

a, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
ck, and all points north. Itis the only route 
for 


MILWAUBE TE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
sd, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. S.) Mar- 
L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
mder one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, andis the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
oand St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
toSt. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
spointments are first-class. The trains are 
madeup of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
tus line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
moking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
tminsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and eomfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
ute to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
tion about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
ittached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
uched, and running through to Marquette. 


ol 


iS and 
Every 
ord to 
> any 
price, 


janize 
"each, 
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ntin- 
y and 


ntin- 
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ntin- 


» Of— 
ject, 
For Milwaukee, Four through trains 

taily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n4 points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 
hniec, . P 
ine For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
wiother points, you can have from two to ten 
tins daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 








East or to the West. 


Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
‘te run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ents that science or art have suggested for the 
‘afety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation,&c, 
‘te applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


We'now a synonym for 















es: 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


‘¢ peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
that their tickets read via the favorite route. 


amp 


next 









Quick TIME! 
n@=-NO CHANGE OF CARS@34 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 


PHILADELPHIA, . 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


33F or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 
L. M. COLE, Gen’] Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


—_— P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-¢ 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka 8 Sant Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 











Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 


~~ for land and improvements. 
T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

w=} For circular and general information, ad- 


dress A. 8S. JOHNSON, 
ACTING LAND COMMISSIONER, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 


The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pes” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.-“@3@ 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


New York 


Cincinnati : : 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


3~y-Without Change of Cars.-e% 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 


~- Without Change of Cars.<E% 

175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 

This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


xy Without Change of Cars.<G 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wHElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





3 -Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

Ww.P HNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Uhicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’] Sup’t, Chicago. 





The ITllinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Il. 








EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 


ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
ders. Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. 


19 Platt Street, New York. 


—_ Habit Cured. 
pum, All Opium Eaters can easily be 


cured. Address 





W. P. PHELON, M. D., 


8-5-7 77 E. Madison st., Chicago, Room 53. 





THERE’S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
doit. We issue a pamphlet showing the various 
methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 
giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12 Broadway, New York. 
Stocks, Bonds, Stock Privileges negotiated. 


Collections made and drafts issued. For infor- 
mation address as above. - 8-4 





THIS PAPER 1s ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line. 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents ‘per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This company having reduced their tnrough 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $12 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lou- 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now 
make it $8, or about twocents per mile. This is 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- 
fore has been considered low and below a pay- 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





ESTELIs 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 








» rinse, 
“ % 
& REGULATOR 
cal ) 


6) 


*‘Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, 111. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 





St. Louis, Mo, 
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Facts for Advertisers. THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 














OFFICE OF 











VOL. VIIL. 


* . 
NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 
In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 
In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 



































In MONROE for Louisiana, Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Sizel. Back Seat, Size 1. 
In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. " : : d : 
In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas N. B.—F ive sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil). 
c Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shawn by above cut, are made to match eaeh —— 
: In siete sera prem cnt ‘ mes sional eile, Vor 
’ Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. . : F : : hin} : 
; adenine te this pas are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of schoo! In estimating the number of Desks thats room will anergy the subjoined table will be found 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. | Convenient, Outside aisles.should be 3 feet and inside ones 2g feet wide. —_ 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches Fl s 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of oor space. 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. No allowance made for aisles. Widths may be reduced one or more inches if necessary, to econ- —_ 
; adi 
The following are our regular rates: ‘ a a 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. = oa 
ee NEE, 6. cca vice chdar¥oheh end sakbsuEs KOR Dibws ap rab ba cbawesonneeeoeeen 40c per line. l . 
SD I oe nc can bobs guhsssunnnss6ust een raven wodsersnab eeweledtee seers 35c per line. | _ SINGLE DESKS. a DOUBLE DESKS. = a? Sa 
MRI ook doc cisco uk cuinbLesesn pee eEiee Kes Geen saweeh av eNEhapudashpePaubeeiwansuvous 30c per line. LONG WIDE. LONG. WIDE. AGE ACCOMMODATED. worl 
INR oc co thiekwenb ned Wsbmstebh hs keen SSrNeEas bo Neh ee aheseeeeesEnen ee Rtabbae ee 60c per line. Se Lee ee tT En eee ee ee Cee es 
; : No. 1. High School ............ 24 in. by 22 in. No. 6. 42in. by 33 in. 15 to 20 years. a 
Discount made on time contracts. No. 3. Grammar............... ma ¢ . 33 ip. | No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
No. 3. lst Intermediate........ 21 ** 20% No. 8 40 or 42 by 293¢ in. 10 to 13 years. 
No. 4. 2a OP Saawnese 18 or 21 by 27 in. [No 9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 11 years. 
= ‘ eT Te — — es ee ee ee 18 or 21 by 24in. | No. 10.36in by 2in. 5 to 9 years. 
+ ‘ * 
Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. Thr 
In short, one Desk for every space of 24x34 feet on the floor, may be reckoned. ne 
School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they Add 
can find them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, to “sy 
J. B. MERWIN, a 
4 " ect 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, his: 
iia 


- HOLBROOK’S . 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 











FOR BULACH BOARD 
AND Teachers’ Chairs. Ss. 
And everything else needed in a school room. Address Directions for Use. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, Finst—Make the ourface on which the Slating ie te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 2 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
s J. B. MERVW IN, Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. . be 
la i Senne a i he Slati A . r - 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, KC —- worens ying Ge Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. Tuinp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in bs 
. > a Tit a ’ applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the oft 
oe board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 2 
=P CRN Lh Cae Me Fourtu—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit Sta 
(3 SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES. _£) from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first ; For Bora & an old e 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. * 
x by 
merican School Cards aie : 
2 5 a ae ae shi 
' Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the P. 
; rey aia Ls " 2 : exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
lhe tinest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none om 
can produce the he 
f 
Emtirely New and Original, Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. bu 
it isthe only surface that wili not glaze. a 
Comprising N. B.—Thonsands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this “‘ 


article. Ages - Slade, Conatz oe aphenee pry sf St. Clair county, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 

years Since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 

Five hundred and sixty a va Coord curtece, ve or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
arictices, new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapeed to enable me to judge of their li 

ae" mini no capone tae — regen wh hey is by far the best. It does not be- 

re ‘ ; : ome glo crack orscale off. i ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you clai ill, by 

Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hyndred and sixty for | use. vt al the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfuc- 

Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with t from the best tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommendipg it as I may me ig - 


authors. Address with stamp for reply It will I tTen YT = 


J. B. MERWIN, #-Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as copies to paper sent by mail on x ianery vos Send for circular of Black- . 
No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, | 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. : If North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 








